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A FREQUENT PERIL OF THE OCEAN-TRAVEL SEASON, 
STEAMER CRASHING INTO A FISHERMEN’S FLEET OFF NEWFOUNDLAND.—Drawn for Leslie's Weekly by Worden Wood. 
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Tammany as a Friend of the Poor. 


[N THE extreme solicitude recently expressed by a 

certain Tammany magistrate for the welfare of the 
‘‘poor push-cart peddlers’’ of New York, who, he 
charges, are being ‘* persecuted ’’ by officials of Mayor 
Low’s appointment, we may hear the first twangings 
of a string that will undoubtedly be played with in- 
creasing loudness and persistency by Tammany organs 
and advocates throughout the coming mayoralty cam- 
paign. It is an old and familiar trick of Tammany, 
this professed championship of the poor, and its hollow- 
ness and hypocrisy have been made so evident that it 
can deceive noone. But if political profit were not ex- 
pected from it the Tammany managers would not take 
it up again, as they clearly propose to do in the coming 
municipal campaign. It may, therefore, be worth 
while to expose once more the sham and pretense of 
the Tammany claim. 

It is capable of demonstration that instead of being 
a friend of the poor, Tammany has been their worst 
enemy. While it has dispensed clam chowder, soup 
tickets, and other cheap and ostentatious gratuities 
with one hand, it has with the other instituted and 
supported every species of villainy that has for its 
object the oppression and robbery of the poor, the 
ignorant, and the helpless of our city. It was a Tam- 
manyized police force backed up by Tammany politi- 
cians that established, promoted, and derived profit 
from all the infamies and horrors disclosed by the 
Parkhurst and Lexow investigations, the infamous 
‘‘cadet’’ system, the ‘‘ red-light’’ iniquities, the 
“policy ’’ dens, and a long list of other evils and 
abominations that flourished and prospered under 
Tammany rule. 

It is a fact that a certain Tammany “statesman ’”’ 
and office-holder high in the councils of that organiza- 
tion, and who is at the same time the never-failing 
‘‘champion of the people,’’ has amassed an immense 
fortune as a silent partner in policy-shops, dives, lewd 
theatres, and other resorts of the vicious and criminal 
elements that prey upon the poor, the weak, and the 
tempted, and derive support from the plunder and de- 
bauchery of their fellow-men. And this man is only a 
fair specimen of the whole Tammany tribe. Their in- 
terest in the poor is a miserable sham and a cruel 
mockery. Their whole policy in this respect is based 
on selfish and sordid motives. It is only a part of their 
way of working for their pockets ‘‘ all the time.’’ For 
every dollar they give they expect to get back a hun- 
dred in spoils and plunder. 

It is not to be forgotten that every intelligent, 
systematic, and far-reaching effort to better the con- 
ditions of life in the tenement regions of New York, 
and to improve their moral and physical surroundings, 
has been accomplished under ‘‘ reform’’ administra- 
tions, and in the face of the virulent opposition of 
Tammany legislators, politicians, and office-holders. 
It was thus with the small parks, the new tenement- 
house laws, the Waring street-cleaning system, im- 
proved sanitary regulations, school privileges, and 
other benefits of a large, vital, and enduring character. 
All these, having a positive and direct relation to the 
welfare of the masses, to the comfort, healthfulness, 
and safety of the home life of the poor, have been 
brought about in the face of the sneers and gibes, and 
often the malignant opposition, of the coarse, ignorant, 
brutal men whom Tammany delights to honor with 
official recognition. 

With every intelligent and fair-minded person it 
should go without saying that a municipal administra- 
tion under which the mortality rates have been low- 
ered to an unprecedented figure, that has opened more 
parks and built more schools in two years than pre- 
ceding administrations have done in twenty, has a far 
greater claim to recognition as a friend of the poor 
and the humble than Tammany Hall, under whose rule 
the most infamous crimes and the most detestable vices 
were deliberately encouraged and systematically pro- 
tected. 

The issue in the coming election cannot be disguised. 
It is Tammany Hall against reform, and only that. 
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The Mob and the Saloon. 


WE QUITE agree with a correspondent who writes 

to us to say, apropos of the discussion of lynch- 
ing, its causes and remedies, that “‘ liquor has been a 
greater cause of lawlessness than any other one 
thing,’’ and that it has furnished the chief incentive 
to most of the recent mob outbreaks. Our corre- 
spondent declares it to be a fact within his own knowl- 
edge that the lynching affair at Danville, Ill., was 
*‘ hatched in a saloon,’’ and that the mob on that oc- 
casion was made up almost wholly of persons frenzied 
with rum. We do not doubt this. Neither do we doubt 
that the same thing might be said of almost any other 
mob outbreak, North or South, which has given this 
country the unenviable distinction of being one of the 
most lawless of civilized nations. There are, indeed, 
few evils, social or political, afflicting the country to- 
day which are not greatly aggravated, if not caused, 
by the drink-shops. And probably no State in the 
Union suffers so much from this source as New York, 
where many otherwise intelligent and reputable citi- 
zens would make even so vital and important a matter 
as the perpetuation of an honest and capable munici- 
pal administration hinge upon the question of Sunday 
beer. 

Mr. W. H. Councill, the eminent negro educator, 
has recently declared in a public speech that the drink- 
shops are largely responsible for the production of the 
brutes and fiends of his race, whose deeds have fur- 
nished the occasion for the lynching riots. It is sig- 
nificant in this connection that in the case of the affair 
at Danville, and also at other points where similar out- 
breaks have occurred, the authorities have recognized 
the connection between the mob and the saloons by 
ordering the latter closed until peace and order have 
been restored. This compels the asking of the old 
question as to the relative merits of the ounce of pre- 
vention and the pound of cure. We believe that 
investigation would establish the fact that no lynching 
affair was ever led by sober men, or in a community 
where no saloons were allowed to exist. 

a . 


An English View of the Race Issue. 


N VIEW OF the present controversy over the race 
problem in this country, it is interesting, and some- 
what helpful, to know the state of English feeling on 
this same question as it finds voice in so influential and 
representative a journal as the London Spectator. The 
question is up just now in England in connection with 
the employment of native labor in the Transvaal, and 
in discussing this topic editorially the Spectator says : 
“Weare not among those who believe that the black races, and 
especially the natives of Africa, can be equalized with the white, 
either socially or politically. Instead, we hold with the late Mary 
Kingsley, the truest friend the black races ever had, that it is not 
good for the white or the black that they should mix ; that the more 
the black races are kept apart and by themselves the better ; and that 
the vote and other political rights which are beneficial in the case of 
the white will, in the vast majority of cases, do, not good, but harm, to 
the black. But though we believe that nothing but evil will come 
from the attempt to give the black races social and political equality 
we do not, of course, object to the black man possessing the vote 
when he has reached a high standard of education, and is a sub- 
stantial holder of property — we hold that it is imperatively necessary 
that the black man, though he cannot have equality, should have 
justice, and justice not merely in name, but in fact. His personal 
rights, even though he does not possess political rights, must be as 
inviolable and as jealously guarded as those of, say, a woman ora 
minor. ‘To give him anything less than justice and the complete per- 
sonal freedom that justice demands must inevitably bring to ruin the 
State which has a foundation so insecure.”’ 
On the whole, we believe these sentiments of the Spec- 
tator fairly represent the present state of public feel- 
ing in this country among the most enlightened and 
fair-minded men both North and South. We specially 
commend to the attention of a section of the people 
what the Spectator has to say on the point of justice 
and the personal rights of the negro. Whatever may 
be given or whatever may be withheld from the negro, 
his personal rights should be guarded as jealously as 
those of any other class, and justice for him before the 
law and in the courts ‘‘not merely in name, but in 
fact,’’ should be rigidly enforced. Anything less than 
this, as the Spectator says, will be ruinous to the 
States which have a foundation so insecure. 


a 2 
Republican Success in 1904. 


HILE Harper’s Weekly is laboring, amid terrible 
difficulties, tv show that Roosevelt’s defeat for 

the presidency next year by the Democratic party is 
more than possible, our other independent Democratic 
neighbor, the World, comments on the pitiful plight 
of ‘‘The Poor Old Democracy.’’ In the light of 
Tom Johnson’s tomfoolery in Ohio, and the recent ab- 
ject surrender of the Democracy of Nebraska to the 
Populists on a free-silver platform, there is no more 
hope for the Democratic party to elect its candidate 
for the presidency in 1904 than there would be for a 
at without claws in the traditional depths of the 
abyss with a name unmentionable. Our weekly con- 
temporary undertakes to prove that a few stock 
jobbers on Wall Street, who constitute the New York 
opposition to President Roosevelt, carry more weight 
than the vast army of thoughtful voters, who would 
thank heaven if Wall Street and its allurements had 
never existed. Harper’s Weekly reminds Roosevelt 
that McKinley was weaker in New York, New Jersey, 
and Connecticut in 1900 than he had been in 1896, and 
says Roosevelt is no stronger than his predecessor was; 
but it overlooks the fact that in 1896 almost every 
intelligent Democratic voter was so outraged by the 
sacrifice of Jacksonian principles by his party, for 
populistic theories, that he turned instinctively to the 
Republican party for salvation. Four years later the 
intensity of this feeling had been somewhat allayed. 
McKinley was not weaker in 1900 but the Democ- 
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racy was stronger. The conduct of the present leaders 
of the Democratic party in Ohio and Nebraska will not 
tend to make it stronger in 1904. The respectable 
Democracy of the North and East is disgusted with 
Tom Johnson’s circus in Ohio, and the defeat of the 
party in that State by an overwhelming majority is so 
clearly foreshadowed that talk of Johnson’s declination 
of the nomination is heard. There is no doubt about 
Roosevelt’s strength in the West, and it will take 
stronger arguments than those which a few disgruntled 
Wall Street reorganizers, readjusters, and receivers 
can frame to weaken him in the East. Let the issue 
be made by Wall Street, and the Democracy will be 
beaten by Roosevelt in 1904 worse than it was de- 
feated by McKinley in the two preceding presidential 
elections. 
- * 


The Plain Truth. 


HE STRONG and characteristically vigorous way 
in which ex-Senator Hill, of New York, recently 
condemned wholesale lynchings was timely and effect- 
ive. He declared that ‘‘crimes which can only be 
punished by such irresponsible tribunals as mobs might 
as well not be punished at all, because in the end the 
remedy will be found worse than the disease.’’ This 
is a concise expression of an irresistible truth. The 
New York Senator deserves no little credit for putting 
himself fairly and squarely on the right side of a 
question the discussion of which many politicians in 
the North have carefully avoided. No Northern Demo- 
cratic leader has been a more ardent champion of the 
South than Senator Hill, and none is more popular 
among the political leaders of that section than he. The 
South will not distrust Hill’s sincerity nor his friendly 
feeling, and what he says on the subject, therefore, 
must have great weight, especially in that section. 
s 


HAT RANTING South Carolina wind-bag and pur- 
blind populist, Senator Tillman, who was _ pitch- 
forked into Congress, where he has made a nuisance 
of himself ever since, has been conspicuous in de- 
nunciation of railroad corporations, combinations, and 
millionaires. It is now discovered that he travels 
round the country on railroad passes like any other 
ordinary mortal who does not want to pay his fare. 
When the reporters caught him ‘‘ with the goods ’”’ 
he did not dare deny the acceptance of passes, and 
vented his spite by roundly denouncing all the news- 
papers of the country. Tillman’s antics in the Senate 
have brought him into a notoriety which he has mis- 
taken, as many others of his small calibre do, for public 
reputation. South Carolina has been represented in 
the Senate by some of the most illustrious statesmen 
the country has produced, but with Tillman it is no 
better off than it was with the meanest carpet-bagger 
of the reconstruction period. 
_ 
HETHER OR not it was ‘‘ in the law,’’ the ac- 
tion of Judge Gregory at Albany, N. Y., if we 
mistake not, will receive general approval. The case 
was that of an alien applying for naturalization. 
This man could guarantee himself against becoming a 
pauper, for he had money, and he showed that his rep- 
utation was that of a respectable man. Neverthe- 
less, the judge flatly refused to issue him papers of 
naturalization, and for the reason that he could not 
speak the English language. The statutes require 
that the applicant for naturalization shall forswear 
‘allegiance to every foreign prince, potentate, state, 
or sovereignty.’’ Furthermore, it must appear to the 
satisfaction of the court to which he applies that dur- 
ing the five years previous to the application he has 
**behaved as a man of good moral character, attached 
to the principles of the Constitution of the United 
States, and well disposed to the good order and hap- 
piness of the same.’’ But it might puzzle the ablest 
of lawyers to demonstrate that a man who could not 
speak the language of a country could show himself to 
be ‘‘ attached to the principles of’’ its fundamental 
law. At this time, when the flood-tide of immigration 
is pouring upon us at the rate of a million a year, we 
should like to have more judges like Judge Gregory, 
at least until we change our naturalization laws. 
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THE PROMPTNESS with which President Roose- 

velt responded favorably to the appeal in behalf 
of the reform editors of Shanghai who were re- 
cently convicted of insulting their government was 
most commendable. In the international settlement 
of Shanghai, which is controlled by the white residents, 
several hundred thousand Chinamen reside, and many of 
them earnestly advocate the reform of long-standing 
abuses, which have thoroughly corrupted and condemned 
the Chinese government. Many of these reformers are 
influential men, some are students, and all are sincere 
and active in their purpose to bring about a better 
condition of affairs. The editors of the local papers 
who have favored these reforms have been accused by 
the government of China of libeling the government. 
Understanding that they would be punished in the 
foreign settlement of Shanghai the reform editors 
pleaded guilty to the charges. The authorities then 
insisted that the culprits be taken to Peking for pun- 
ishment, in violation of the agreement.with the prison- 
ers. One of the editors was taken to Peking, and was 
whipped to death with indescribable torture. The British 
and Japanese consular authorities oppose the surrender 
of the other editors and insist that they be punished in 
Shanghai. As soon as the facts were brought to the 
attention of the President he instructed the State De- 
partment to join with Great Britain and Japan, in op- 
posing the surrender of the prisoners to the imperial 
authorities at Peking. ° 
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HE ac- 
tion of 
a Democrat- 
ic conven- 
tion in one 
of the coal 
counties of Pennsyl- 




























vania in adopting a 
resolution recom- 
mending Judge 
George Gray, of Del- 
aware, for the presi- 
dency is the latest 
phase of a concerted movement which has been in prog- 
ress in Pennsylvania for several months in the judge’s 
interests, a movement which has the support of the 
Wilkesbarre Leader and other influential papers in the 
anthracite mining district. It is to be said that Judge 
Gray himself has given no encouragement whatever to 
these proposals, but has declared all along, as he does 
now, that he does not wish to be considered as a can- 
didate, and that there is *‘ nothing in’’ the so-called 
boom started by his friends. Judge Gray has had an 
eminent career and an unimpeachable record as a 
jurist, and has many excellent qualities besides to com- 
mend him to the consideration of voters. As presi- 
dent of the coal-strike commission he made a deep and 
favorable impression on the country as a fair-minded, 
clear-sighted, and thoroughly honest and sincere man. 
His conduct in the strike investigation would win him 
many votes among workingmen as well as among level- 
headed employers of labor. The sentiment of a large 
section of the press on Judge Gray’s candidacy is, per- 
haps, fairly expressed by the Chicago Inter Ocean, in 
which it is said that Judge Gray’s record on the ques- 
tions that came before the Kansas City convention 
would ‘‘make him very unpopular in the populistic 
branch of the Democratic party.’’ Judge Gray is 
three years younger than Mr. Cleveland. He might 
be a strong candidate east of the Missouri River, but 
the candidate that Democratic leaders are looking for 
is one who will be strong west of the Missouri. Judge 
Gray was United States Senator (1885-99) and in 
189% was appointed one of the Paris peace commis- 
sioners who negotiated the treaty of Paris, trans- 
ferring the Philippine Islands and Porto Rico to the 
United States. He was a member of the joint high 
commission at Quebec in 1898, and in 1900 was ap- 
pointed a member of the International Commission of 
Arbitration under The Hague convention. Whether 
he becomes a factor in national politics or not, as an 
eminent peacemaker his fame is secure. 
— 

[N THE PORTRAIT herewith presented our readers 

may feast their eyes upon what, in the language of 
a circus poster, might be 
described as the most 
“colossal, extraordi- 
nary, and hitherto un- 
paralleled aggregation ”’ 
of boyhood to be found 
‘done up in one parcel ’’ 
in the State of Michigan, 
namely, Master Hallie 
Klco, whose present 
abiding-place is the little 
village of North Star, in 
that happy and prosper- 
ous commonwealth. If 
pounds avoirdupois and 
a generous girth of body 
be regarded among 
earthly blessings, Dame 
Nature has surely been most kind and generous to 
Master Hallie, for he weighed no less than 246 pounds 
some weeks ago, when this photograph was taken, with 
a belt measure at the same time of forty-seven inches, 
both of which figures have doubtless been consider- 
ably increased by this date. Notwithstanding these 
amazing proportions, Master Hallie is not to be classed 
among the *‘ freaks ’’ to be seen in side-shows or dime 
museums. In all respects, save in size, he is just like 
any other boy of his age. Like most farmer lads, he 
does chores, but prefers to hunt woodchucks ; goes to 
school dutifully when he would like to go fishing, and 
has always carried a fine large appetite around with 
him for pie, cake, apples, bread-and-milk, and other 
things that come his way. In his studies he is as far 
advanced as the average eleven-year-old boy. He is 
quick at his lessons, and is as mischievous as the aver- 
age. Once, one of his teachers took hold of his collar 
and attempted to lift him out of his seat, but Hallie 
sat right still, and the teacher had to be content with 
ripping off a part of his coat-collar and shirt-band. 

a 

BECAUSE THE little principality of Monaco, on 

the Mediterranean coast, is the seat of the most 
notorious and highly-gilded gambling ‘‘hell’’ in the 
world, it would be a great mistake to suppose that 
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A young giant of the Wolverine 
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‘“*no good’’ ever comes out of this ‘* Nazareth.’’ 
Whether the “* good ’’ is sufficient in volume to over- 
come the evils of the Monte Carlo gambling halls, with 
all their black record of disgrace, ruin, and suicide, 
we shall not undertake to say, but many kind things 
are recorded of the Prince and Princess of Monaco, 
and personally they seem to be a highly estimable 
couple. A few months ago the prince established a 
bureau having for its object the promotion of peace 
between nations. The prince is also an earnest student 
of various sciences, one of his specialties being ocean- 














THE PRINCE AND THE PRINCESS OF MONACO, 


In whose domain are the gambling-halls of Monte Carlo 


ography, in which he is a recognized authority. The 
Princess of Monaco is a cousin of Heine, the poet, and 
her first husband was the Duc de Richelieu. 
_ 

ALTHOUGH THE United States maintains naval 

and military attachés at its legations in all the 
leading countries, it is an interesting fact that the 
only land in South America in which it is thus repre- 
sented is Venezuela. The latter is by no means the 
leader of the Latin-American nations, and therefore 
the operations of her fleets and armies can hardly be 
worth observing for the technical instruction these 
afford. Officers graduated from Annapolis and West 
Point, and having had post-graduate courses in the 
excellent service of their own country, must find the 
least valuable of object-lessons in the pitifully few gun- 
boats and the few poorly armed and disciplined troops 
of Venezuela. So it is evident that these representa- 
tives of ours were sent to Caracas mainly as advisers 
to our civil representatives in connection with the 
effects on the interests of American citizens in that 
quarter of the recent disorders. In the absence of 
Minister Bowen at The Hague, helping to settle the 
claims of other nations against Venezuela, Chargé 
d’Affaires W. W. Russell is the acting head of the 
American legation at Caracas, and the attachés re- 
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MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN LEGATION AT CARACAS 
Lett to right : Seated— Charge d’Affaires Russell, Captain Humphrey, 
('nited States Army Standing enutenant-Commander 
Johnston, United States Navy; Lieutenant Mur 
phy, United States Army Jaurett 


ferred to are Lieutenant-Commander M. Johnston, 
United States Navy, and Captain Humphrey and Lieu- 
tenant M. P. Murphy, United States Army. 


O  repre- 
senta- 
tive of the 
colored race 
has taken a 
nobler and 
broader view of ques- 
tions affecting the 
welfare of his peo- 
ple than Professor An able leader of the colored race. 
William H. Councill, phe Reese 
the well-known ne- 
gro educator, writer, 
and reform leader, president of the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College at Normal, Ala. What his 
policy is may be gathered, in part, from a few sen- 
tences from a speech delivered by Dr. Councill re- 
cently at the laying of the corner-stone of a negro 
industrial school at Corona, Ala. ‘* The negro must 
win his way,’’ said he, ‘‘ to civilization as other races 
have won theirs, by toil and privations, and by con- 
stant pushing on in spite of every obstacle.’’ Re- 
ferring to the struggle for political rights the speaker 
uttered these true and sensible words: ‘* The refusal 
of the right to vote cannot keep me from being a 
man. There are greater things than voting. I have 
the right to hold a deed for land, to have a bank ac- 
count, build up a good character and a good name, 
and stand as high as any man for right and truth in 
the community.’’ In speaking of the criminals and 
vagrants of his:race whose deeds have provoked so 
many outbreaks of the lynching mania Dr. Councill 
rightly lays the responsibility largely upon the cor- 
rupting and degrading influence of the grog-shops, the 
dives, and other immoral resorts licensed or main- 
tained chiefly by white men. As for a remedy he be- 
lieves that it might be found in a wisely constituted, 
impartially administered vagrant law, with a mounted 
constabulary. Given such a system, and in five years, 
he says, ‘‘ every one of these godless creatures will be 
driven from the land at a less cost in dollars and shame, 
than the cost of mobs in one week.’’ Dr. Councill was 
born a slave, and has lived all his life in the South, 
and therefore speaks of the things whereof he knows. 
He studied law and was admitted to practice in the Su- 
preme Court of Alabama in 1883. He founded the 
college at Normal in 1875, and has devoted his life to 
the education of his race. His efforts in this direction 
deserve the approval of all good citizens. The settle- 
ment of the “‘ race problem’’ largely rests with such 
wise and level-headed colored men as Booker T. 
Washington and W. H. Councill. 
. 
WE HAD something to say not long since in these col- 
umns concerning those happy and favored people 
in whom, after they have 
reached the meridian of 
life or thereabouts, the 
process familiarly known 
as ‘‘ growing old ’’ seems 
to be arrested for a peri- 
od, and the years go on, 
perhaps ten or twenty of 
them, and bring no ob- 
servable shadow of 
change in form or fea- 
tures. We spoke of Mr. 
Chauncey M. Depew as 
one of the mortals thus 
blessed with latter-day 
youth. Another man 
who belongs in the same 
favored category is 
George G. Rockwood, the famous photographer. Had 
it not been for the recent celebration of his golden- 
wedding anniversary to furnish a date mark, it may 
well be doubted whether many even of the more inti- 
mate friends of the genial photographer would sur- 
mise that he and Mrs. Rockwood had been traveling 
the path of life together for half a century. Mrs. 
Rockwood, who bears her years with full as much 
youthful grace and vigor as her husband, is a daughter 
of the late Josiah Bouton, of Troy, N. Y., a descend- 
ant of the Huguenots, and traces a direct ancestry to 
the famous Marshal Bouton of France. Mr. and Mrs.° 
Rockwood were married in Christ Church, Troy, Sep- 
tember Ist, 1853, by the late Rt. Rev. Thomas A. 
Starkey, D.D. Miss E. Amelia Bouton, the brides- 
maid at the wedding, and also a famous beauty of that 
day, joined in the happy event of the golden anniver- 
sary, which took place on September Ist. Mr. and 
Mrs. Rockwood’s host of friends who were not able to 
be present on that occasion join their felicitations with 
those thus favored and their hopes that the golden 
days may continue yet many years. If all the little 
people who have been ‘‘ Rockwooded’’ during the past 
forty years or more could have brought their personal 
greetings to this worthy couple on this anniversary, 
what a truly golden affair it would have been ! 
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MR. AND MRS, G. G. ROCK WOOD, 
Who have just celebrated their gold- 
en wedding. — Aockwood. 
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Diplomats at Caracas 
Badly Treated. 


T THE moment when all eyes are 
fixed on Caracas, owing to the 
diplomatic difficulties which may at 
any moment arise on account of the 
more than cavalierly manner in which 
foreign representatives in Venezuela 
are being treated, LESLIE’S WEEKLY 
has obtained a photograph of the dip- 
lomatic corps, which was_ recently 
taken in Caracas. It represents per- 
sonages who, if reports are well 
founded, may shortly be called upon 
to resolve serious difficulties. A for- 
eign diplomat not long ago predicted 
that a siege of legations, such as that 
of Peking, is within the range of pos- 
sibility at Venezuela’s capital. 
* . 
To Kill Off the 
Grasshopper. 
Ek MAY suppose that no one, 
whether a believer in homceop- 
athy or not, will object to the applica- 
tion of the theory similia similibus 
curantur as it is proposed by our De- 
partment of Agriculture in killing off 
plagues of grasshoppers and locusts by 
introducing among them another 
plague recently discovered by Pro- 
fessor L. O. Howard, the well-known 
entomologist. The next time a locust 
or grasshopper plague prevails in any 
section of the United States tubes 
of gelatine containing the germs of 
the new plague will be sent to the 
farmers in the afflicted districts, and 
by the inoculation of a few insects the 
‘entire swarm will be destroyed. Re- 
ports have been received from the 
Philippines and South Africa showing 
that the grasshoppers and locusts have 
died by millions through the use of 
the culture sent out by the depart- 
ment. The disease is caused by fungi 
known ‘as entomophthorcus, and the 
cultures are made much more easily 
than the name would imply. If it 
will kill grasshoppers everybody will 
try to stand the name. 
* e 


Abuses in Foreign Armies. 


STATEMENT that tends to re- 

move some of the glamour that 

has hitherto invested the profession 

of arms is that recently published in 

Paris indicating an increasing tend- 

ency toward suicide in all the great 

armies of Europe except the Russian. 

In one garrison of the Austrian army 

there were no less than sixty-five sui- 

cides during the year 1902, the cause 

being harsh and brutal treatment of 

the soldiers by their officers. The ex- 

ceptionally heavy death-rate in the 

French army is declared to be due to 

the fact that, in order to keep up the 

Pi large number of armed forces, a 

greater proportion of the very young 

men are drafted into the service than 

in neighboring countries, and to the 

further fact that the general treat- 

ment of the soldiers is so full of 

abuses as to much suffering 
and death. 
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A Japanese Joins 


the English Masons. 


ISCOUNT HAYASHI, the popular 
Japanese minister in London, has 
created quite an excitement in Japan 
by his action in being initiated into 
Freemasonry at a meeting of the Brit- 
ish Empire Lodge. At the time of his 
admittance it was stated that he was 
the only Japanese who had been in- 
itiated into an English lodge. While 
there are Masonic lodges in Tokio and 
Yokohama, all the members are from 
among the English residents. News- 
paper opinion in Japan is very divided 
upon the question as to whether Vis- 
count Hayashi, considering his official 
position, was justified in taking this 
step. 
~ 


Good Work by 
Children’s Courts. 


BETTER argument in favor of 

the institution of special courts 
for the trial of children accused of 
crime, such as are now in operation 
in New York, Philadelphia, and 
Chicago, be could hardly offered than 
that contained in the recent present- 
ment of the Kings County grand jury 
declaring against the incarceration of 
so many children in jails, and calling 
for an increase in the number and 
activities of societies for the rescue of 
the young waifs and strays of the 
streets. ‘‘The jury are especially 
impressed,’’ said the presentment, 
* with the fact that so large a propor- 
tion of those charged with crime are 
boys and girls under age. It has been 
well said that the problem of the 
children is the problem of the State. 
As we mould the children of the toiling 
masses in our cities, so we shape the 
destiny of the State which they will 
rule in their turn, taking the reins 
from our hands. In proportion as we 
neglect or pass them by, the blame 
for bad government to come rests 
upon us.’’ All this may sound trite 
enough to some, but the truth assumed 
added significance as it appeared in a 
jury presentment, and it cannot be 
emphasized too strongly. 

. 2 


A Soldier’s Valuable Find. 


MASTERPIECE of Van Dyck’s 

has just been discovered at Athens 
in rather curious circumstances. A 
sergeant in the Greek army possessed 
an old painting which had belonged to 
his family for a hundred and fifty 
years and which had always been 
attributed to Raphael. The sergeant 
asked a Greek painter to examine the 
painting, with the result that the 
picture was discovered to be a genuine 
Van Dyck. The sergeant, who had 
heard of Raphael but never of Van 
Dyck, was much disgusted until he 
was assured of the value of the 
painting, which represents a Christ 
on the Cross, and was bought by an 
ancestor of its present owner, about 
the middle of the eighteenth century, 
from.a Jew merchant in Zante. 
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CLEANSING THE PAVEMENT OF FIFTH AVENUE IN THE EARLY MORNING BY TURNING ON THE 


HOSE.—G. .J. Hare, Jr. 


HYDRAULIC STREET-CLEANING NEAR THE INTERSECTION OF FIFTH AVENUE AND BRUADWAY.- 


MADISON 


SQUARE PARK AT LEFT AND “ FLATIRON” BUILDING IN RIGHT BACKGROUND.—G. J. Hare, Jr. 


HOW A GREAT CITY IS KEPT CLEAN 


>VERY MORNING, from March to October or No- 
~ vember, the pavement of Fifth Avenue, New 
York, is scrubbed until it shines as clean as a kitchen 
floor. Broadway, too, in the up-town district, is 
washed as thoroughly. Every morning this task is 
done by the metropolitan Department of Street Clean- 
ing, no matter what the weather conditions are ; hot- 
withstanding, for instance, a heavy all-night rain. 
This is because New York wishes to appear fresh and 
clean to the largest numbers of its best people, and to 
the hundreds of thousands of visitors who are daily on 
these two great thoroughfares. It is this scrubbing 
every morning that brings forth from the stranger 
who comes from another city a favorable comment 
upon the cleanliness of the streets. 

Sut these two famous highways are not the only 
ones that are scrubbed persistently by the street 
cleaners of New York, under Mayor Low’s adminis- 
tration. All over the city, on the cross streets, on 
the pavements of the vast tenement districts, oceans 
of clean water are poured every morning, forced at 


SOLDIERS CARRYING WATER TO CAMP IN BIG CANS UP A HILL FOUR 


HUNDRED FEET HIGH. 


OUR FAITHFUL FILIPINO ALLIES—THIRTY-SEVENTH COMPANY OF FILIPINO SCOUTS LINED UP 
FOR INSPECTION. 


LIFE 






high pressure through the big rubber tubes, loosening 
and dissolving and driving into the sewers the dust 
and dirt accumulation of a busy day. There are cer- 
tain streets that are scrubbed three times a week ; 
others that are washed twice during the seven days. 
The process is very simple. Two or three men, called 
a ‘‘gang,’’ attach a line of hose to a water “plug ’”’ 
and direct the strong stream that shoots through the 
nozzle to the different parts of the pavement. The 
force of the water sweeps the dust of the street be- 
fore it, and the men drag the hose along, guiding the 
stream until they reach the next water plug. Then 
the sweeper comes along brushing into little heaps the 
dirt that has clung in the gutter, and a little later a 
cart hauls the débris away. All this is done before 
most of us are out of our beds in the morning, and when 
we come out on the streets finding them dry and clean, 
there is no other evidence of the street cleaner’s visit. 

New York has the money to keep herself clean and 
always presentable. The entire appropriation of the 
department of street cleaning of New York City 
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IN A MILITARY CAMP 


IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


ROUTINE WORK OF AMERICAN TROOPS AND THEIR FILIPINO ALLIES AT CAMP DOWNES, NEAR ORMOC, LEYTE, P. 1.—Photugrapls by (Charles E. Andrews, United States Army. 


for 1903 amounted to $5,361,112.20. Of this, in the 
boroughs known as Manhattan and the Bronx, $2,666,- 
492 was set aside for street sweeping, which includes 
the scrubbing ; and for the same purpose in Brooklyn 
$1,240,845 was apportioned. And in New York’s 
street department during the summer season are em- 
ployed 5,000 men, an eighth of the whole number of 
the city’s employés. 

The whole quantity of water used in a single day, 
for instance, has not been estimated ; but it is said 
that from a two and a half-inch hose, such as is used 
on Fifth Avenue every morning, with a water pres- 
sure of twenty-five pounds to the square inch, 160 
gallons of water are poured out on to the pavement 
every minute. It requires about twenty minutes to 
cleanse the pavement of an average block, so that the 
number of gallons required would be 3,200 to the 
block. Fifth Avenue, from Washington Square to 
Sixtieth Street, at Central Park, receives a daily 
cleansing, and in this, approximately, 166,400 gallons 
of water are used. 


STALWART AND WELL-TRAINED AMERICAN SOLDIERS OF COMPANY D, 


ELEVENTH INFANTRY, AT DRESS PARADE. 





ONE OF THE PICTURESQUE FEATURES OF DUTY IN CAMP-—-GUARD MOUNT ON THE 


PARADE-GROUND. 
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THE COLOR LINE 


By W. S. Scarborough, Professor of Latin and Greek, Wilberforce University 
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HAT IS IT? It is certainly not natural. If so, 

it would be universal. It would exist every- 

where the darker races come in contact with the 

lighter. But it does not exist everywhere. In Europe 

we find but few instances of color prejudice. And 

when we do stumble upon it, as a rule,-it is the result 
of American sentiment—American manners. 

The whole matter may be summed up in a few 
words. In Great Britain and on the continent there 
are but few people of color, and these are generally 
above the average. There, color suggests nothing 
other than that the individual is not white. Here, it 
suggests that the man, the woman, is a negro—which 
means everything, for the term carries with it not 
only present condition, but also centuries of servitude, 
degradation, ignorance, and poverty. It is not color 
prejudice, then, but one of condition, that meets us. | 
have seen here in the United States people absolutely 
dark in complexion, but not negroes —for there is where 
the odium is—entertained by some of America’s best 
families. How shall we account for it, do you ask ? 
[It is very clear to my mind. 

The masses make against the black man—the con- 
dition of these masses. Their general bearing, lack 
of education, and inherited tendencies complicate the 
situation and make against the proper treatment of the 
better classes of the race. There is hope, however. 
Let us be patient while the thoughtful of both races 
put their best efforts forward for a right adjustment 
of the difficulties. 

To be a negro in America is to be a pariah. The 
negro knows this. He realizes what the fact of his 
race identity entails upon him. Hence, in a large 
sense, he is depressed in spirit, however much he may 
preach the doctrine of hope and good cheer. How 
could it be otherwise? Where gloom and despair 
abound it is difficult, to say the least, for one not to 
be affected by them. It is easy for the white man to 
give advice—to tell the black man what to do~— but it 
is not so easy for the one in the toils in the meshes 
to do what he would, without outside aid, however 
much he may wish to do it. 

What the black man needs is sympathy, a helping 


ANCIENT 


NCE UPONNE a tyme there 
lived in a certaine barnyarde 

two Cockes. , 

Now ye firste Cocke was fatte 
& proude. Yea, his tayle-feathers 
were longe & glossy & hys spurs 
were sharpe as needles; also he 
hadde a wondrous fine voice, & 
one coulde hear him many myles 
whenne atte break of day he flew 
uponne ye barnyarde fence & crew 
to greete ye rising sunne. 

Butte ye other Cocke was leane 
& scrawny. He was kept on ye runne by ye proude 
Cocke, so thatte he was unable to lay onne any fatte. 
He dared notte so much as crow above a whysper lest 
ye boss Cocke should gette wroth & kyck ye gizzarde 
out of hymme & drive hymme forth to live inne ye 
brambles. Of a truth hys was a hard lotte, & he 
was much to be pitied. 

& alle ye Hennes sneered at ye scrawny Cocke & 
bade him go to. 

““Whatte a homely fig- 





PROFESSOR W. S. SCARBOROUGH, THE NEGRO EDUCATOR. 


hand in this hour of trial, that he may do as advised. 
Some virtues are almost impossible of practice under 
certain circumstances. The negro has faith, an abun- 
dance of it. He is willing to wait —to bide his time. 
Patience is one of his virtues. 

It is sorrowfully admitted that there are far too 
many irresponsible members of the race, such as the 
New York Times describes when it says: “‘ There are 
in New York thousands of utterly worthless negro 
desperadoes——gamblers when they have money, and 
thieves when they have none—moral lepers, and more 
dangerous than wild animals.’’ The hope of the 
better classes of negroes lies in their effort to unite 
with all law-abiding citizens in ridding communities of 
the presence of all such undesirable elements. The 
law cannot work too swiftly or operate too effectually 
insuch cases. {t is the conduct of this class that helps 
fasten a stigma upon the race, and places a barrier in 
the way of the worthy and ambitious. 

The negro, it matters not how well bred, is humil- 


By Lowell Otus Reese 


to sneeze; & hys yoode friends came longe distances 
to telle hymme thatte he was inne ye firste stages of 
consumption. 

‘IT am notte longe for thys world !’’ he sighed, ‘* & 
by Hector & Dad-burn I care notte ! For what booteth 
life whenne alle one’s fellow-creatures hand hymme ye 
kibosh & ye Boston glare fromme ye rising of ye sunne 
to ye setting thereof ?’’ & he wept & was exceeding 
sadde. 

Butte one day ye Farmer came forth ere itte was 
yette light & he made many pilgrimages to ye chicken- 
rooste. There was much squawkynge & flappynge of 
wynges ; & whenne ye’ sunne rose a few houres later 

beholde! ye leane Cocke founde hymselfe alone among 
ye flocke. Ye boss Cocke was gone & eke ye fatte 
olde Hennes who hadde so cruelly maligned their leane 
brother. Their feathers bestrewed ye barnyarde & 
their heades lay beside ye chopping-block ! 

*““ Gadzooks !’? cackled ye poore Cocke, ‘‘ By my 
halidom butte thys is where I come inne !”’ 

Thenne he flew uppe onne ye barn & turned loose 
hys voice in a joyful pzean of thanksgyvinge. ‘* Whatte 


iated at best. But the only ray of light lies in pa- 
tience—in a steady, determined effort to make the 
most of all his opportunities, to make the most of him- 
self regardless of circumstances. In a crisis like the 
present, when mob violence seems to prevail, the black 
man must be willing to take, not give; to concede, 
not demand. Long since, I came to this conclusion, and 
have adopted the policy so wisely put forth by Dr. H. 
B. Frissell, to concern one’s self about the things he 
can help, leaving alone those he cannot help. 

It is to be regretted in a country like ours, osten- 
sibly Christian, that such a course has to be pursued ; 
still it seems best, as the colored man has no rights 
whatever that he can call his own—none that are 
sacred. 

Not long since I was walking down one of the 
thoroughfares of New York City where I passed by a 
Greek hotel and restaurant. The Greek proprietor 
saw me coming and, supposing I was about to enter his 
establishment, hastened to remark that there was an- 
other place somewhere near by that accommodated 
black people. Shades of Demosthenes, Socrates, and 
Plato! Had it come to this?—a Greek drawing the 
color line! The impulse to answer him in the old 
Attic tongue was great ; but though he was a Greek 
and I only a negro, would he understand the Greek of 
Pericles? Hardly, though he might use rudely the 
modern tongue. And what would it matter after all? 
He had caught the American spirit of prejudice—he, 
too, had no use for any man in this country with a 
black face, though in his own he would doubtless have 
bowed as low to it as to any other as a matter of busi- 
ness success. But he was mistaken. I was not in 
quest of either hotel or restaurant. But I could not 
resist muttering in his own language, ‘‘ What is the 
matter with you, any way ?’’ as I passed on, thinking 
how some of our foreigners out-Herod Herod in ex- 
pressions of antipathy to the race. 

If good old Socrates could have looked down from 
the skies above on that act of his fellow-countryman, 
what would he have said? But even Socrates had his 
experiences on earth, and he, too, had to drink his 
hemlock. We will take courage. 


TAYLES—YE TWO COCKES 


’ 


a fine voice he hath !’’ sedde all ye Hennes, & they re- 
garded hymme with awe; for now was he the onlie 
Cocke in ye barnyarde. So he waxed fatte & grew 
apace. 

And thys, deare children, is ye lesson : 

First Jab — Virtue will come to its own ~when Pride 
happeneth to go hence. 

Second Burble—Thou mayst be a homely number ; 
butte if thou happen to be ye onlie manne on ye beach 
thou shalt be like unto Apollo, and ye maydens shalle 
looke atte thee through smoked glasses. 

Ye Wisdom Tablet——Inne alle ye world there is no 
voice like Poverty’s whenne Poverty atte laste perch- 
eth itselfe uponne ye ridge-pole of Prosperity. 

. * 


Bloody End of Venezuela’s Latest War. 
\VVENEZUELA, the fatherland of Bolivar and the 


cradle of revolutions without number, is once 
more attracting the attention of the civilized world on 
account of the butchery that has recently taken place 
at Ciudad Bolivar, one of the most flourishing towns of 
the Venezuelan republic, 





ure he hath !’’ quoth one. 





““Even a Foxe would 
scorn to eat him !’’ tittered 
another, “‘ for thatte he is 
soe scrawny !’’ 

““If I hadde a face like 
thatte,’’ cackled a mali- 
cious old Henne, *‘ I shoulde 
weare a mask !’’ 

& thenne they one & 
alle pecked atte hymme & 
drave himaway. He hadde 
a goode hearte—but notte 
one of themme tooke ye 
trouble to finde thatte oute. 

For Hennes be like ye 
rest of ye world: They 
judge others by ye outside. 

“Take hearte !’’ said a 
motherly olde Duck one 
day. ‘‘Heholde! the day 
always cometh whenne Vir- 
tue getteth a box-seat & 
Vanity taketh a slump & 
getteth all that is comynge 
to itte !’’ 

Butte inne ye meantyme 











where 7,500 Venezuelans 
engaged in battle, one army 
being led by General Nich- 
olas Rolando, the last repre- 
sentative of the Matos rev- 
olution, and the other by 
General Vicente Gomez, 
vice-president of the repub- 
lic. The revolutionists had 
been in occupation of the 
town for upwards of four- 
teen months, and had an 
army of 2,500 men; the 
government troops _ sent 
against them numbered 
5,400, and were well armed. 
The struggle began on the 
morning of July 19th, and 
lasted fifty-two hours. The 
total loss of life was 1,500. 
Every inch of the ground 
was hotly contested; house 
after house was repeatedly 
taken and retaken, both 
sides exhibiting bravery 
worthy of a better cause. 








ye boss Cocke grew fatter 


The government troops 








& ye leane Cocke leaner. 
Yea, odds-fish! he hadde to 
leane against ye barn door 


SCENE OF 


THE CLOSING FIGHT IN VENEZUELA S LATEST WAR. 


TYPICAL STREET IN CIUDAD BOLIVAR, WHERE GOVERNMENT TROOPS DEFEATED THE REBELS AFTER A FIERCE FIGHT LASTING 


FIFTY-TWO HOURS, 1,500 MEN IN ALL BEING KILLED. Jaurett, 


finally were victorious. 
With the capture of this city 
peace was restored to the 
republic for a while at least. 
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CONCLAVE VOTING IN 
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BALLOT EMPLOYED IN ELECTING A POPE 
(a) BALLOT OPEN. (b) BALLOT 
FOLDED. 
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FLW A ») (x) EXTERIOR OF THE PRISON-LIKE CELL WHICH SHELTERED EACH CARDINAL G8 


WHILE THE CONCLAVE LASTED. 


CARDINAL MACCHI, FROM THE WINDOW OF ST. PETER’S, PROCLAIMING THE ELECTION OF POPE PIUS X. 


Abeniacar 


HOW A NEW POPE IS CHOSEN. 
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INTERIOR OF ONE OF THE CELLS IN WHICH 
THE CARDINALS HAD TO LIVE DURING THE 
CONCLAVE.—J/lustrated London News. 





STRIKING INCIDENTS CONNECTED WITH THE CONCLAVE OF CARDINALS WHICH ELECTED POPE PIUS X. 


Curious Features of a Pope’s Election. 


ALTHOUGH SHORN of all its temporal power and of 

much of its former splendor, the position of Pope 
is still one of the loftiest and most conspicuous of any 
on earth. To be the spiritual head of 100,000,000 
people distributed through many lands is to be 
a personage highly revered and of exceptional in- 
fluence in the world. It is, therefore, not surprising 
that when, through its exalted representatives, it pro- 
ceeds to elect and installa new head, the Roman church, 
so given to ceremonials, should invest the event with 
extraordinary formality and ceremony. In the recent 
election and coronation of Pope Pius X. there was some 
abridgement of the customary rites, but enough was 
retained to make the proceedings wearisome in their 
impressive details. Several aged cardinals, unable to 
withstand the rigid requirements of the conclave, fell 
ill, while the venerable pontiff himself nearly collapsed 
during the protracted sacred services attending the 
bestowal on him of his crown. 

The late conclave at Rome which chose the present 
pontiff was the largest in the history of the church, 
being participated in by sixty-two cardinals and over 
two hundred clerical and lay attendants. It was in 
nominal session for three and a half days and four 
nights, and though it elected on the seventh ballot its 
members were in the meantime subjected to more than 
the strain of a prolonged political convention. On the 
morning of the day of their entering the conclave the 
cardinals were present at the celebration of the Mass 
of the Holy Ghost, in the Pauline chapel of the Vati- 
can, and listened to an oration exhorting them to make 
a wise choice of a Vicar of Christ on earth. After- 
ward, in the hall of the consistory, the rules of the con- 
clave were read, and each cardinal took the oath to 
obey them. The cardinals then departed to procure 
articles necessary to their comfort during the conclave. 
By 5 p. M. all had returned to the Vatican, and at 
5:50 the cardinals went in procession to the Sistine 
chapel, preceded by a cross borne by a prelate and ac- 
companied by the Swiss Guards, while a choir sang 
the “‘ Veni Creator Spiritus.’’ In the chapel the mar- 
shal of the conclave, Prince Chigi-Albani, his assistants, 
and the Palatine and Swiss Guards took an oath duly 
to watch the palace and see that the established meth- 
ods of electing a Pope were adhered to. Then the car- 
dinals were escorted to the apartments in which tem- 
porary cells had been erected for them, some of the 


older princes of the church already showing signs of 
exhaustion. Each then held a reception, excepting 
Cardinals Oreglia and Serafino Vannutelli, who had re- 
mained behind to administer the oath of secrecy and 
fidelity to the conclavists and employés of the cardinals. 
Subsequently the apartments were cleared of all ex- 
cept the cardinals, and then the Camerlingo and the 
marshal closed the doors of the conclave section of the 
Vatican, and the former made sure that no unau- 
thorized person was present. Seven hundred Italian 
troops, besides mounted carabineers and policemen, 
acted as guards around the Vatican. 

The shut-in cardinals passed the time before retir- 
ing, each to his cell, for the night as he saw fit. Early 
the next morning all were awakened to attend a pub- 
lic Mass in the Pauline chapel. Subsequently each 
cardinal celebrated another Mass either in the Sala 
Ducale or in his own cell. Each partook of a light 
breakfast, and at ten o’clock the cardinals assembled 
in the Sistine chapel for the first ballot. Desks had 
been provided in the chapel, and at these the cardinals 
sat, and, after prayers had been offered and the con- 
clavists and prelates had been sent out, wrote the 
names of their candidates for Pope, as well as their 
own names, on the ballots. Then each cardinal in 
turn advanced to the altar, knelt and prayed, rose, 
and took oath to the effect that he was voting for the 
man he thought should be elected, deposited his ballot 
in a large chalice, bowed to the altar, and returned to 
his place. When the balloting had ended the chalice 
was covered and shaken and the ballots were publicly 
counted. They were then passed into a receptacle on 
a table, opened one by one by two cardinal scruti- 
nizers, and read by a third cardinal. The other cardi- 
nals noted the votes as read, on printed lists, with 
which each had been furnished. Two cardinals, who 
were too ill to come out to vote, were visited in their 
cells by three cardinals and allowed to deposit their 
votes in a special box. No candidate having received 
the required two-thirds vote there was no election. 
Later in the day another ineffectual ballot was taken. 
After each vote the ballots were burned in a small 
stove, and the smoke issuing from this apprised the 
great crowds outside that the voting had been without 
result. The routine indicated was followed until the 
seventh, which was the effective and the final ballot. 

The announcement of Pius X.’s election and his 
presentation to the delighted people was also an occa- 
sion of ceremony. After the newly-elected Pope had 


been enthroned and the cardinals had made their 
obeisances, Cardinal Macchi, secretary of the Con- 
gregation of Apostolic Briefs, proceeded to the great 
central window of St. Peter’s, facing the piazza, where 
a dense throng had assembled. Vatican attendants 
held out at the window a gorgeous banner bearing the 
arms of Cardinal Sarto, and shortly Cardinal Macchi, 
carrying a big red book and preceded by a glittering 
cross, appeared at the window. A wild shout went up 
from the multitude, but as the cardinal waved his 
hands a solemn hush fell on the scene. Then in 
clear tones the cardinal announced the choice of the 
conclave, whereupon a terrific roar of applause went 
up from the crowd, and speedily the bells of St. 
Peter’s and of all the churches of Rome rang out the 
glad tidings. Subsequently the Pope, from a window 
of the Vatican opening into St. Peter’s, showed him- 
self to a big gathering of people, and gave the latter 
his blessing. A few days afterward the new Pope 
was crowned in St. Peter’s with imposing ceremonies, 
in the presence of 70,000 persons. 
s e 


Europe’s Richest Young Woman. 


THE RICHEST young woman in Europe to-day, and 

one of the richest in the world, is Miss Antoinctte 
Bertha Krupp, only daughter of the late Herr Krupp, 
the famous German gun-maker. Miss Krupp inher- 
ited a fortune of $70,000,000, and now has absolute 
control of the great iron and steel works at Essen. 
Miss Krupp is an artist of considerable skill. 

e a 


Summer Weariness. 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
relieves the languor, exhaustion, and nervousness of 
summer. !t strengthens and invigorates permanently. 
J * 


Cereal Foods 
without cream are not appetizing, but good raw cream 
is not always easy to get. Borden’s Peerless Brand 
Evaporated Cream is superior to raw cream, with a de- 
licious flavor and richness. Use it for general cooking 
purposes. Borden’s Condensed Milk Co., proprietors. 
e e 

RESIDENCE Telephone Service pays for itself in car- 
fare saved. It saves time, too. Lowrates. Efficient 
service. New York Telephone Company, 15 Dey Street, 
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OLD TEDIOUS WAY OF TRAINING 
PARKKOTS TO SPEAK— HIDDEN 
TEACHER REPEATING 
WORDS. 



























MAKING THE PHONOGRAPHIC RECORDS USED IN THE LANGUAGE SCHOOL FOR PARROTS. 







EASY METHOD OF TEACHING PARROTS TO TALK——-LISTENING TO THE PHONOGRAPH 


PARROTS TAUGHT TO TALK BY THE PHONOGRAPH. 


STRANGE SCHOOL IN PHILADELPHIA WHERE FEATHERED PETS LEARN TO IMITATE PHONOGRAPHIC SOUNDS REPEATED THOUSANDS OF TIMES. 


TEACHING POLL-PARROTS TO SPEAK 


HE STRANGEST school in the world has been estab- 
lished in Philadelphia by a woman. It is a school 
where parrots are taught to speak by means of the 
phonograph, which is a new method only recently 
adopted by the founder of the school, Mrs. Jacob 
Hope. The old way of teaching parrots is tedious and 
unsatisfactory. The tutor, crouched in a corner out 
of sight of the bird, repeats to it, over and over thou- 
sands of times, the same word, the same phrase, till 
his back aches from his cramped and still position and 
till his voice cracks and gives out. The new way of 
teaching these birds to talk is pleasant and wonder- 
fully successful. The tutor sets his phonograph going 
at the parrot’s ear, and then retires to read or to look 
after other business. His phonograph, while he rests, 
works for him. With a precision and a perseverance 
that he could never equal, it drums into the brain of 
the bird the sentence that is to be learned. This sen- 
tence the parrot acquires much more quickly and much 
more thoroughly by the new way than by the old. 

The term at the Philadelphia phonograph school of 
languages for parrots lasts six months. The tuition 
fee is forty dollars a term, and the school has at pres- 
ent twenty pupils. These pupils occupy a warm, spa- 
cious, sunlit room on an upper floor of the Hope 
residence. Mr. Hope, a dealer in pet stock, is being 
daily asked by his patrons for parrots that are good 
talkers. It was because this demand was one which 
Mr. Hope could not always supply that Mrs. Hope es- 
tablished her school. ‘‘A parrot that can’t talk sells 
for ten or fifteen dollars,’’ she said, ‘‘ and one that can 
sells for $100 or $150, according to its proficiency. 
Why shouldn’t I take a half-dozen untrained birds 
worth, say, seventy-five dollars, and turn them out 
good talkers, worth $700 or $800 ?”’ 

Mrs. Hope formerly selected a half-dozen young 
parrots; put them in a room by themselves, and began 
to train them in the old-fashioned way, in which she 
was proficient. Sometimes she would cover their 
cages with great hoods. Then she would seat herself 
before them, and in a clear, regular voice she would 
begin to repeat: ‘‘ Polly wants a cracker. Polly 
wants a cracker. Polly wants a cracker. Polly wants 
a cracker.’’ She would keep this up until she would 
be exhausted —a matter, as a rule, of ten or fifteen 
minutes—for only those who have tried it know how 
exhausting it is to sit perfectly still and say the same 
thing over and over again without cessation. Some- 
times—because parrots need a change occasionally— 
she would have the cages uncovered, and, stealing into 
the room noiselessly, she would hide behind a screen, 
where the birds could not see her, and, crouched there, 
she would take up again her monotonous chant: 

Polly wants a cracker. Polly wants a cracker. 
Polly wants a cracke: till again exhaustion came. 


By W. B. Trites 


She never permitted the parrots to behold her while 
she trained them, because a parrot only learns new 
words when its attention is quite undistracted. 

But Mrs. Hope, at the end of a few weeks of par- 
rot training, found the work intolerably tedious and 
fatiguing. She had a phonograph, and one day it oc- 
curred to her that she might utilize this instrument 
upon the birds up stairs. Accordingly she learned from 
a phonograph agent how to make phonograph records, 
and at once made one that said, about a thousand 
times, ‘Polly wants a cracker.’’ This record she 
tried upon the parrots and its success was beyond her 
expectations. The parrots learned from it more quick- 
ly than they had ever learned from her. Therefore, 
she got several phonographs, made a great number of 
records suitable for birds, and thereafter did her train- 
ing by machinery altogether. The parrots were, at 
the end of their course, the best talkers the dealer 
had ever had, and they sold at good prices. The story of 
Mrs. Hope’s new and successful way of teaching par- 
rots to talk spread over Philadelphia, and a number of 
persons induced her to give lessons to their birds, and 
in that way her phonograph school was started. 

The school was in full swing the other day. Eight 
young birds—novices—were taking a lesson in the 
phrase, ‘‘ Pretty poll.’? They were in a room by 
themselves, the older pupils, lest they interrupt, hav- 
ing been excluded. A phonograph stood before the 
class, and the machine was grinding out ‘“‘ Pretty 
poll,’’ *‘Pretty poll,’’ monotonously. The parrots 
listened, and now and then one of them would stammer, 
‘‘Pree pah, pree pah!’’ ‘* That,’’ said Mrs. Hope, 
‘*is how they learn. They listen to a phrase, then 
they try to repeat it. It is evident that they watch 
themselves closely, for they are not content with a 
faulty repetition ; they keep on, correcting themselves 
with sedulous care, until they are able to echo the 
phonograph’s words with perfect accuracy.’’ 

Ina room by himself the star pupil of the school 
was learning what is believed to be the longest speech 
ever mastered by a parrot. This was: 

** Yankee Doodle went to town 

A-riding on a pony.”’ 

Over and over again the phonograph ground out 
these verses, and over and over again the parrot tried 
to say them. 

““ Yankee Doodle went to town 

A-riding ——’’ 
he would begin, and then, stuck, he would pause, 
listen intently for a moment, and resume : 

‘““ Yankee Doodle went to town 

A-riding on sa 

‘This young bird,’’ said Mrs. Hope, ‘‘is the best 
talker I have ever seen. His name is Dewey, and he 
can speak three languages, English, German, and 








French. His accomplishments are due to the phono- 
graph. He is altogether a machine-taught parrot. 
He is a little, plain chap, not much to look at; but at 
an age when other parrots are learning to talk he al- 
ready has a large vocabulary.’’ 

‘Does it take long to teach a parrot ?’’ 

‘“ Not with the machine. I use cylinders of extra 
large size, and, since I have a number of phonographs, 
I can, if I wish, keep one phrase dinning in a parrot’s 
ear all day long. I rarely do that, though, for such a 
course makes a bird irritable and nervous, and takes 
its appetite away. As a rule, the lessons here last 
thirty minutes a day, and a week is given to the learn- 
ing of one phrcse.’’ 

2 2 


San Francisco’s Welcome to the 
Grand Army of the Republic. 


VERY NOTABLE was the Grand Army’s national 

encampment which recently closed in San Fran- 
cisco. Once before, seventeen years ago, the Grand 
Army of the Republic held its annual encampment in 
the queen city of the Pacific, but nothing in that affair 
compared with the one of this year. In spite of the 
ravages of seventeen years a large number of veterans 
gathered in San Francisco for the encampment of 1903. 
and in the parade, which was the most impressive fea- 
ture of the occasion, almost seven thousand veterans 
were in line. More than ten thousand went to San 
Francisco, and with them were twenty thousand rela- 
tives and friends, but at least three thousand of the 
male visitors who wear the badge and the blue were 
not well enough to undertake the strain of the long 
march. The encampment passed off without even a 
quarrel, showing that age has brought peace to the 
turbulent spirits of these warlike men. Illinois sent the 
largest number of representatives, so it was fitting 
that the office of commander-in-chief should go to Gen- 
eral John C. Black, of Chicago. 

Never had San Francisco made herself so beautiful 
to receive guests. Some fine electric decorations had 
been seen in that city, but nothing like those erected 
for the encampment. Two magnificent white arches 
spanned Market Street—solid, substantial-looking 
structures, painted pure white and very high. A few 
waving green palms gave the only touch of color by 
day, and a few figures in relief were the only break 
in the simple lines. But at night these arches twinkled 
with thousands of white lights and between them 
red stars and blue gave just the patriotic note of color. 
A fine representation of the Grand Army badge hung 
as though suspended from the dark between the arches. 
Up and down Market Street for ten blocks either way 
Continued on page 254 
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NEW YORK’S CONTINGENT IN THE PARADE PASSING UNDER THE GREAT WHITE ARCHES 
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GROUP OF UNION EX-PRISONERS OF WAR. 








OPEN-AIR FEAST SPREAD FOR THE HOST OF VETERANS AND THEIK FRIENDS AT UAKLAND, CAL. 


THE GREAT GATHERING OF WAR VETERANS IN SAN FRANCISCO. 
TEN THOUSAND MEMBERS OF THE GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC COMMEMORATE THE STIRRING DAYS OF 'THE PAST, 


See opposite page. 
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[N ONE 


tel suites 
there is to 
be seen to- 
day a most 
remark- 
able col- 
lection of 
autographed 
photographs 
andengraved 
souvenirs, 
presented by 
the nobility 
of half a 
dozen coun- 
THE HENGLER SISTERS IN THEIR CHARAC- tries. This 
TERISTIC SPANISH DANCE. collection, 
which might 
be the boast of a proud society dame, is the property 
of two young girls, May and Flora Hengler, and repre- 
sents their experiences in dancing before crowned 
heads and families of rank in foreign lands. 

The photographs include striking likenesses of 
Joachim Albrecht, brother of Kaiser Wilhelm, whom 
the girls met at the riding-school in Berlin; Count 
Vetsera, brother of the woman whose love for Rudolf, 
Prince of Austria, almost disrupted an empire ; Grand 
Duke Boris, whose visit was the one sensational fea- 
ture of Newport’s last season; Prince Serge Galitzine 
and his mother, who was sponsor for the visit of the 
two young Americans to Russia; the Duchess of West- 
minster, whose charity work in London is known the 
world over, and a boyish picture of the Duke of Man- 
chester, taken when the Misses Hengler were visiting 
his mother, Consuelo, Dowager Duchess of Manches- 
ter, in her town house, near Hyde Park. There are 
views, too, of stately country manors and imposing 
city houses, where the girls danced for charity or the 
entertainment of the nobility-each one autographed 
with a kindly wish. The more brilliant souvenirs in- 
clude quaint jewels and rare bric-a-brac, all engraved 
after the true foreign love of ceremony. A notable 
feature is the small but exquisite collection of Rus- 
sian mosaics, in a dozen practical forms. There is 
evidently no nonsense about making gifts to artistes 
abroad, no anonymous presents smothered in bouquets 
and smuggled across the footlights, no mysterious 
notes, signed with initials; but royalty calmly in- 
scribes its name on a gift, its bold, unveiled tribute to 
what it chooses to denominate as genius. 

Though the Misses Hengler have returned to their 
native land at least once a year, and have many friends 
in New York, very little is known of the valuable ar- 
ticles gathered during their travels abroad, and only a 
few very intimate friends have ever seen the collec- 
tion in its entirety. Part of the jewelry, and much of 
the mosaic work, is kept in safe-deposit vaults, as 
the girls feel that they are far too young to carry the 
weight of the more ornate patterns in jewelry, par- 
ticularly that which was presented to them in Russia 
and Austria. Miss May Hengler, who is the business 
member of this little firm and makes out all contracts, 
talks seriously of the treatment accorded American 
artistes abroad, while the younger sister, Flora, sees 
only the humorous side of life, and has a happy fac- 
ulty for reproducing the scenes wherein they appeared 
before royal heads in various foreign capitals. 

*“Only an American singer, dancer, or actor who 
has been the recipient of the graciousness peculiar 
to noble blood can understand what these souve- 
nirs represent to us,’’ said May Hengler, when ap- 
proached on the subject. ‘‘ We love to prate of our 
democratic tastes, but the fact remains that even 
the well-born, leisurely class of Americans have not 
yet solved the problem of living and taking social re- 
laxation. About the personages of royal blood across 
the sea there is an atmosphere of graciousness, com- 
bined with superiority of position, which must be felt 
to be appreciated. Americans shower foreign artistes 
with gold, but withhold social recognition, which they 
are afraid to extend. Foreign engagements pay the 
American artistes less, but this is compensated for by 
social courtesies, graciousness without patronage. The 
nobility in Europe knows that it is above criticism in 
this respect, and approves or disapproves of talent 
from a strictly independent view-point. You may be 
a diva, a Cleopatra, a Sarah Scott Siddons, or just 
plain American dancers like ourselves, but if a wo- 
man of rank and position asks you to entertain her 
guests, for that time you also are her guest, breaking 
bread at her board, the fact that you are paid for your 
work to the contrary notwithstanding. There is the 
subtle, invisible distinction which you feel, but do not 
resent, and you carry back to America a certain warm 
glow in your heart which mere dollars cannot give. 











‘The most notable personage whcm 


of Wales. The occasion was a vaudeville entertainment 
given after a dinner by Mrs. Hartman in her Berkeley 
Square house. Mrs. Hartman has always been in his 
Majesty’s set, and even now entertains the King and 
Queen at her Surrey place. This was during one of our 


of New _ earlier tours abroad, and on the same bill were MissCe- __lions.”’ 
York’s_ cilia Loftus, Miss Marie Tempest, and Miss Letty Lind. ‘“*And 
modest ho- When we had finished our dance, and were bowing our that was 


farewell, we noticed a commotion in the corner of the 
room where Prince Edward sat, and Mrs. Hartman, 
taking us by the hand, led us to one side where two 
flunkeys were pulling out a vivid crimson velvet sofa. 
I remember that Flora and I were quite overcome by 
its brilliant coloring, and were amazed to find ourselves 
seated upon such a gorgeous affair. Then a deep and 
altogether jolly voice spoke right behind us: ‘ You 
dance very well, don’t you know !’ 

‘* We fairly jumped, because, not knowing English 
customs, we had not realized that all this fuss was 
because we had been elected for presentation to the 
Prince of Wales. We quite lost the next few re- 
marks, but I remember that he said he liked American 
girls, and then we found our tongues, and answered 
his questions as to where we received our training in 
dancing. And after a while I saw Flora making the 
funniest little bobbing courtesy, and as she punched 
me in the ribs I did the same, and the flunkeys took 
away the red sofa and we went back to where Mr. 
Ashton—who had arranged the programme—and mam- 
ma were waiting for us. Of course we got tremendous 
lectures for not being more ceremonious, but how could 
we know, when we had not been coached in advance ? 
Besides, the prince talked just like any other English- 
man who wants to say pleasant things to American 
girls. And I think he rather liked our unconcern, for 
he never failed to recognize us on the three occasions 
afterward when we danced before him. One of these 
was at the Alhambra, when a special box was built for 
the prince and princess to view the moving pictures of 
Victoria’s coronation in 1837. When we turned to 
bow and salute the royal party we received from his 
highness a most democratic greeting. But all that is 
changed now. He is Edward VII., and I doubt that 
the joys of an evening at the Alhambra are his. We 
chatted with him another time at the charity bazaar 
given by Princess Christian in Queen’s Hall. The 
Duchess of Westminster had asked us to assist at her 
table and to dance at five o’clock, when the tide of 
nobility streamed through the hall. His highness 
came to the table for tea after we danced, and we had 
the pleasure of serving him, and again hearing some of 
his well-turned compliments. It was his happy faculty 
of meeting people that made the English people and 
their American friends sorry to see the genial prince 
merged into the ceremonious King. 

“‘It was during this same trip that we were guests 
of Consuelo, Dowager Duchess of Manchester, re- 
maining some days at her town place near Hyde Park. 
We had danced for her guests, but this was merely a 
quiet, homelike visit, which gave particular delight to 
her children. Her daughter borrowed our dancing 
dresses, and paraded back and forth before the great 
glasses, secretly confiding to us the fact that she would 
rather go on the stage than go into society. The Duke 
of Manchester was then a mere boy, who found great 
pleasure in teasing his sister and us, and little we 
dreamed as we romped through their big corridors and 
play-room that he would marry the heiress of Amer- 





IN THEIR GERMAN PEASANT DANCE. 


we met in this way was King Edward VII., then Prince 
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the year,’’ 
interrupt- 
ed_ Flora, 
her eyes 
dancing, 
‘““when 
we were 
asked to 
dance before 
S tet of 
church digni- 
taries —- rev- 
erends, and 
right rever- 











ends, and 
bishops and 
dear knows 
what all-—at 
a charity bazaar given in Westminster town hall, close 
to Westminster Abbey. Mamma was tremendously im- 
pressed with the importance of the occasion, and ar- 
ranged a little turn entitled, ‘A Bit of Fun.’ Never 
was there a greater misnomer. We were instructed to 
keep our dancing ‘ close to the ground,’ no kicking per- 
mitted, eyes were to be demurely downcast, and our 
gowns—black silk that almost touched the floor! A 
right-reverend something, with the loveliest lace ruf- 
fles in his sleeves, told me that he thought the rustle of 
silk and the frou-frou of lace was charming. Where- 
upon we decided that when asked again to dance before 
church dignitaries we would don our regular stage 
clothes. And the next opportunity came right here in 
New York, when we were asked to dance at a Roman 
Catholic charity bazaar at Lenox Lyceum. A number 
of church dignitaries were to be present on this oc- 
casion, anda regular censorship was established. We 
were asked to give a sort of trial performance or re- 
hearsal before the late Archbishop Corrigan. We 
wore green dresses with gold shoes, and he watched 
us from start to finish very soberly. Then, with one 
of his rare and gracious smiles, he took us by the hand 
and said to our mother, ‘Any one who found fault 
with anything these little ladies do would be a carping 
idiot.’ Of course his reverence did not mean critics, 
did he ?”’ 

May Hengler frowned upon her exuberant sister 
and took up the thread of the story. 

‘*At Berlin we met Joachim Albrecht, brother of 
the Kaiser, and a pleasant comrade he proved to be. 
We rode at the same riding academy, and he often 
came to see us dance at the Wintergarten Terrace, 
where he had a lodge. He is a tall, striking blonde, 
and was then about twenty-five years old. His pas- 
sion was flowers, and he sent us most beautiful bou- 
quets. We also rode with him in the Thiergarten, 
and one day while with him we met the Kaiser. After 
that the Kaiser never failed to recognize us, saluting 
with two fingers laid against his hat, and we bent 
very low over our horses. The Germans are prodigal 
in their floral gifts, and when the Columbia raced the 
Shamrock and won I sent a message to a German na- 
val officer who had rallied me about the coming con- 
test. It read simply, “What’s the matter with the 
Columbia ?? The reply came that same night over 
the footlights —a six-foot Columbia in white flowers on 
a sea of pale-green tulle, and the flag was a card read- 
ing, ‘What’s the matter with the Columbia? She’s 
all right!’ A gift of this sort from a foreign man of 
rank is accepted in the same spirit which prompts its 
sending. There is a peculiar comradeship between 
the nobility and the stage. 

‘‘In Dresden we met the Marquis of Anglesey, 
whose passion is amateur theatricals. He has a scu- 
perb little theatre on his English estate, and he of- 
fered us a two months’ contract to entertain his 
guests, but other contracts prevented. Those little 
silver-headed canes which we use each night in ‘The 
Runaways’ for our English dance were his gift, and 
he asked us to use them in the hit we were making at 
that time, ‘Soldiers in the Park.’ Vienna gave us 
our acquaintance with Count Vetsera, whose sister’s 
love for Rudolf, Prince of Austria and heir apparent, 
still shadows the life of the reigning monarch. Our 
meeting with the count was followed by some very 
charming times, for he proved a most delightful host, 
but indirectly it led to one of the most unfortunate 
and disagreeable incidents in our travels. The young 
men of noble family in Vienna lead a tremendously 
gay life, and when it was learned that we were re- 
ceiving more or less attention from Count Vetsera 
some of the young bloods around town decided that 
nothing would do but they too must meet the Amer!- 
can dancers. Mother and the manager of the theatre 
were transformed into regular dragons, for when a 


DAINTILY STEPPING OUT A GRACEFUL 
FRENCH DANCE. 


Continued on page 24. 
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CHINAMEN BURNING IN A FURNACE THE ‘ \ SALVATION ARMY INVADING CHINATOWN, 
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(PRIZE-WINNER.) BABE IN 
A “CHINA SHOP "—“ NO, 
I DIDN’T BREAK ’EM.” 


R.D. von Nieda, Pennsyl 
vania, 


RUINS OF CASTLE HEIDELBERG, HEIDELBERG, GERMANY, A FAVORITE RESORT OF BIGGEST COAL BREAKER IN THE WORLD, AT THE NOTTINGHAM MINE, PLYMOUTH, 
THE TOURISTS.— W. M. Wrentz, New Jersey. PENN.—DAILY CAPACITY, 4,000 TONS.— Fred Clemow, Pennsylvania. 


AMATEUR PRIZE PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST—PENNSYLVANIA WINS. 
PICTURES OF UNUSUAL INTEREST AND MERIT DISPLAYED AT THE CAMERISTS’ WEEKLY EXPOSITION. 


(SEE OUR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC ANNOUNCEMENT ON PAGE 287.) 
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CHAPTER I. 

SOMETIMES, in the secrecy of 
my inmost thoughts, I am con- 
strained to admit to myself that | 
am what rougher men denominate | 
a ‘‘sissy,’’ or a ** Miss Nancy,’’ 
and the reflection is duly humiliat- 
ing; but it is of no use for the | 
| 


x 


leopard to try to change his spots, 
and sol simply have to make the 
best of that freakish mood of na- 
ture which created me a great stal- 
wart fellow with the tastes and 
finickyism of an old maid. My 
only consolation is, that whatever 
men may think or say, they are 
very careful to treat me with punc- 
tilious politeness. It is true that 

| 





dust on my office furniture, a cigar 
ash on my floor, or a window shade 
drawn up awry is a positive pain to 
me, and any violation of perfect 
neatness in my dress would throw 
me into a fever of unrest; but a 
man once commented too freely 
upon these peculiarities, and for- 
got to observe the size of my 
biceps and the possible reach of 
my arm. He is wiser now, and 
others have profited by his experi- | 
ence; so, as I have said, no man | 
in my presence makes a joke of my 
idiosyncrasies —but the women ! 
There is no managing of them, 
and their outspoken admiration and 
championship are harder to bear 
than would be any amount of cov- 
ert sneering from their brothers, 
since there is nothing for me to do 
but grin and endure it. My birth- 
days and the holidays are seasons 
of unmitigated grief to me. De- 
cency forces me to smile and look 
grateful over the offerings my 
female relatives bring (everybody 
in Tremont is kin to everybody 
else) when the “‘ sissy ’’ side of me 
inclines to incontinent weeping, and 
the masculine element prompts me 
to swear. 
There are mouchoir cases galore 
fine and dainty ; hand-painted 














you had decided to wait, in a maid- 
enly manner, for me to take the 
initiative. What would you have 
said if I asked you?’’ Her face 
was composed into lines of studied 
sobriety, but her cheeks were scar- 
let, and her eyes held dancing imps 
of mischief. 

** Exactly what you will sooner 
or later say to me, Genevieve. 
Will you consent now, and save 
time and patience, or do you expect 
to tread the primrose path a while 
longer ?’’ 

‘*How I would harass you !’’ 
she said, innocently. ‘‘Do you 
know, Aunt Kate says I am the 
most untidy mortal she has ever 
seen. My belongings are usually 
scattered from one end of the 
house to the other, and, as occa- 
sionally happens, if I find them all 
neatly put away in my own rooms 
I am like a fish out of water until 
they are in artistic disorder again.’’ 

I shuddered inwardly at the pic- 
ture. 

‘“That is neither here’ nor 
there,’’ I insisted ; “‘ or perhaps it 
is rather an argument for your 
consent, since we would tone each 
other down. But I want my an- 
swer. Will you promise now to 
marry me, or will you wait ?”’ 

““I admire your assurance,’’ 
she returned, with the first touch 
of hauteur I had ever seen in her 
manner; “‘but as for marrying 
you-—no, indeed !’’ She hesitated 
a moment, dawdling with the car- 
nations she held in her hands, and 
then raising her eyes to mine, with 
sudden determination she _ said, 
quickly : 

‘“You make me so angry, Er- 
nest. A _ great, strong, splendid 
fellow like you frittering away 
your energies and time in your 
everlasting primness ig 

** My energies and time !’’ I in- 
terrupted, for I was nettled, and, 











though I did not admit it to my- 





shaving-cups (nature did vouchsafe 
me what unrestrained would be a 
luxuriant beard) ;_ pink-satin-lined 
lounging robes; ties and scarfs, 
neat but not gaudy; and slippers 
of every description—embroidered, 
crocheted, or of the finest and softest leather, but all 
of the most lady-like character, in spite of their gener- 
ous proportions. 

Last Christmas Day my cousin Genevieve—who is 
the exception to the rule and does not openly adore 
me, and consequently is the only woman in the world 
who interests me—sent mea kitten and a pound of 
English breakfast ! 

The joke—the insinuation—pleased me far more 
than the humiliating appropriateness of the other 
gifts, and at New Year’s I carried her a box of 
Havanas and a latch-key for her aunt’s door. The 
humor of my offering was broad, and I knew it, but 
I never was much on humor, and I knew Genevieve 
would understand my attempt at playfulness. I can 
see now that flash and sparkle of her black eyes, as 
she shut her red lips over something she was about to 
say 














**Out with it !’’ I commanded from my eminence 
of six feet two—-Genevieve is very small. 

““No,”’ she said, shaking her pretty head. ‘‘I am 
a girl, and small, and you cannot lay me low as you 
did Dick Merridew ; so I’ll not say a word !’’ 

‘Say on,’’ I insisted ; ‘‘ there are ways of punish- 
ing girls, even if they are small, when they are im- 
pertinent in the way Dick Merridew was; so relieve 
your mind !’’ 

‘‘No,’’ she persisted. ‘‘Poor Dick! At least he 
was truthful, if he did lack the muscle to enforce his 
opinions.’’ She sighed and paused, then fixing her 
saucy eyes on my shirt front she proceeded to make 
me uncomfortable by saying: ‘‘ What an awkward 
twist you have given to that tie, Ernest’’ (1 believe I 
have neglected to mention that Ernest is my goody- 
goody name). 

I tried to pay no attention to her remark, and to 
get her distracted by engaging her in interesting con- 
versation, but in vain. She kept eying my cravat 
critically, until I could bear it no longer, and with 
careful carelessness I strayed over to the rose-banked 
mantel, and, under cover of examining the American 
beauties, I glanced in the mirror above. The bow 
was irreproachable in its military precision, but in 
that swift glance I saw reflected Genevieve’s laughing 
eyes. She had stolen toward me through the crowded 
room. 


‘I knew you would come to the glass,’’ she rip- 
pled, “‘and this is exactly the tenth time I’ve per- 
formed this trick on you !’’ 

I colored-—that is one of my ‘‘sissy ’’ tricks—but I 
really was exasperated, though Genevieve, in her very 
personation of laughter, was most charming. I reached 
down and drew the warm little hand up through my 
arm. She pulled back a little, but I set my lips firmly 
and looked down at her. 

** You are to come with me this minute, miss !’’ I 
spoke with gentle decision. 

** Suppose I scream !’’ she said, her eyes sparkling. 

‘“*Then I shall openly and aboveboard kiss you !”’ 

“*Is that what you are going to do with me ?”’ 

** Not if you come quietly —that is, not just now !’’ 

I led her away from the crowd, to a corner under 
the stairway, where was built in a seat too large for 
one, not large enough for two, and, taking her plump 
soft arms in my two hands, I lifted her slightly, and 
then set her down emphatically, as I have seen mothers 
do refractory children. I stood before her, looking 
unsmilingly down into the dark witching face upraised 
to mine. 

** You take a remarkable amount of interest in my 
affairs, and in me,’”’ I remarked. 

‘“ No more than all your other cousins do—only it’s 
different,’’ she laughed. 

““Yes—different,’’ I echoed. ‘‘Do you surmise 
why I have brought you to this secluded spot ?’’ 

‘“To ask me if the crease in your trousers is ex- 
actly perpendicular. It is. Or, perhaps——’’ 

‘“No!’’ I searcely recognized my voice in its ex- 
plosive quality. ‘‘It was to offer you the sole guar- 
dianship of myself and my belongings—to ask you to 
undertake my reformation, since you find so much in 
me to criticise.’’ 

Genevieve looked at me an instant, startled, and I 
had a momentary revenge. She was manifestly at a 
loss for a word. I had the best of her for once, and I 
laughed aloud—TI could not help it. At the sound a 
deeper wave of color dyed her cheeks, and she re- 
covered herself. 

‘“Have you really proposed to me? Well, it is 
rather sudden, after all. I have seen some such in- 
tention sneaking around in the tail of your eye for 
some time, but I had about come to the conclusion that 


self, disappointed. ‘*What other 
young lawyer in Tremont has an 
income equal to mine ?”’ 

**Your devotion to your busi- 
ness is the only redeeming feature 
of your preciseness. To see a 
great, big man so sweet and gentle—oh! the other 
girls may rave and bow down to you if they wish, but 
you only make me angry !’’ She rose as she spoke, 
and I offered her my arm to carry her back to the 
drawing-room. 

**Do you know why I whispered, bending my 
head in lover-like fashion down toward hers, for I had 
learned how to tease her. ‘‘ It is because of that ten- 
der interest you feel in me—an interest which will 
‘ause you soon to take me finally into your care and 
keeping.’’ 

I had not really intended to propose to Genevieve, 
and I am not sure how I would have felt if she had 
promptly accepted me. I had acted from an impulse, 
which told me that this would effectually foil her at- 
tacks on me; but the impulse continued, and the idea 
grew daily more attractive. One of my troublesome 
peculiarities is that if my head or heart gets set upon 
a thing I never know rest until it is achieved. Per- 
haps that accounts for my success as a lawyer. 

But to marry and tame Genevieve? Ah, that is 
another proposition, and may heaven forefend that I 
shall grow in earnest about it, for I fear that I should 
have to record a failure, for all my cocksureness in 
speaking to her of the future. 
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The foregoing pages I have copied from a dainty 
blue-and-gold bound diary which I once began in my 
salad days. They go to prove that I was a most con- 
ceited young prig. The spots to which I made resigned 
reference were on nothing so fierce as a leopard—I 
was more like a fawn, for they have quite disappeared, 
and in my maturity I have settled down to being 
merely an average man, with an orderly tendency 
nothing more. 

For some months after that New Year’s night I 
pursued the even tenor of my way as best I could, 
with Genevieve, that mocking sprite, ever evading me. 
I had finally made up my mind that she was sooner or 
later to marry me, and my precise habits of thought 
were all thrown out of plumb by that delicious, tan- 
talizing sensation known as the tender passion. Her 
chaffing I kept within bounds by periodically repeating 
my offer, and although I was not by any means so sure 
Continued on page 284. 
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MONG the 
distin- 
guishing char- 
acteristics of 
James Lane 
Allen, the 
Kentucky au- 
thor, whose re- 
cent novel, 
“The Mettle 
of the Pas- 
ture,’’ has 
gone far to 
augment = and 
strengthen an 
already _ bril- 
liant fame, are 
painstaking effort and unusual reticence concerning 
himself and his methods of work. Tothe former trait 
may be ascribed, in some measure, the increasing ex 
cellence and enduring value of his writings, and to the 
latter the fact that the reading public knows less about 
his personality than about that of most other living 
authors who are as widely read and admired. Mr. 
Allen, although a man of genial disposition and courtly 
manners, has never taken press reporters or interview- 
ers of any kind into his confidence, and the few details 
known about his early life come from other sources 
than himself. And it does not appear, we may add, 
that his popularity as a writer has suffered from this 
reserve. It is certain that after his graduation from 
Kentucky University in 1872 he was a wandering 
schoolmaster for several years in his native State, and 
also in Missouri. One can hardly imagine a better ex- 
perience than this as preparation for such literary 
service as Mr. Allen is now performing ; for where 
more surely could one strike upon that ‘* simple, 
rural keynote of life’’ which he declares to be 
“*the sweetest of all,’’ and which is so charac- 
teristic of his writings, than in the ways of a dis- 
trict schoolmaster”? It was not until 1884, when 
Mr. Allen was over thirty, that he took up liter- 
ature as a profession; and since he has written 
only eight books in these nineteen years, begin 
ning with ‘‘ Flute and Violin,’’ a collection of 
short stories, and ending with ‘‘ The Mettle of the 
Pasture,’’ it will be seen that he has worked with 
comparative slowness, and with an evident de 
sire to do well rather than to do much. No living 
American author is more highly regarded in Eng- 
land than James Lane Allen, and his last novel 
has that same exquisite flavor and delicacy of 
thought and expression which an English critic 
noted in ‘*The Choir Invisible,’’ and described as 
a fragrance which seemed ‘‘to come from the 
classics which we keep in lavender.’’ Mr. Allen’s 
literary reserve, as well as his modesty concern- 
ing himself, is fully justified; his books are 
worth waiting for. 
























CUTCLIFFE HYNE, AUTHOR OF THE ORIGINAL 
STORY, ‘ THOMPSON'S PROGRESS.” 
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T MAY be doubted whether any American au- 

thor now before the public has had a more remark- 
able experience and a more auspicious beginning in the 
literary profession than William Stearns Davis, whose 
novel, based on life in ancient Athens, is announced 
among the fall publications. His experience was 
unique in the fact that he scored a success with his 
very first book, ‘A Friend to Cesar,’’ and that with- 
out any expectation of such success on his part. The 
story was written while he was an undergraduate at 
Harvard, and was sent home in manuscript form to his 
father, a Congregational clergyman and himself a 
man of rare scholarship and fine literary attainments. 
The father, discovering in the story what he believed to 
be qualities of genuine merit, forwarded the manu- 
script to a well-known publishing firm in New York, 
by whom it was at once accepted and published, with 
results highly satisfactory to all the parties interested, 
including, of course, the student-author. How differ- 
ent this from the “‘first-book’’ experiences of many 
aspirants for literary fame need hardly be said. Sue- 
cess gained at a bound and with so little apparent 
effort by an author still on the boyhood side of twenty 
might easily have ‘‘turned the head’’ of Mr. Davis, 
had that head not been singularly well balanced and 
full of sterling common sense and high and earnest 
purposes. This being the case, Mr. Davis has fol- 
lowed up his first success with only two books, ‘* God 
Wills It’’ and selshazzar,’’ each evincing sincere 
and painstaking effort on the part of the youthful au- 
thor to improve upon his past achievements and 
heighten the quality of his work. Mr. Davis is a resi- 
dent of Pittsfield, Mass., one of the loveliest of New 
England towns, and in the heart of the Berkshires, a 
region rich in literary associations as the home, for a 
period, of Hawthorne, Longfellow, and Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. The young novelist comes of a New Eng- 
land ancestry noted for profound scholarship and 
sturdy piety, his grandfather on the maternal side be- 
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ing Dr. Stearns, once president of Andover Theolog- 
ical Seminary, and a friend of Emerson, Alcott, and 
others of the Concord circle ; while his father, who is 
pastor of the First Congregational Church of Pitts- 
field, is also a man eminent for learning, spiritual in- 
sight, originality, and breadth of thought. Young 
Davis himself is deeply interested in church work, and 
is the regular and faithful assistant of his father in 
many lines of service. 
4 
HE VERY title of Thomas Bailey Aldrich’s forth- 
coming volume, ‘‘Ponkapog Papers,’’ has an 
alluring sound, suggestive, as it is, of the dreamy 
atmosphere and delightful surroundings of the New 
England neighborhood from which the name is derived 
and where Mr. Aldrich has his summer retreat. The 
same euphonious word found a place in the volume of 
sketches which Mr. Aldrich published in 1883, ‘* From 
Ponkapog to Pesth.’’ But while Ponkapog, the quaint 
and beautiful, has a place in Mr. Aldrich’s affections 
which grows deeper with the years, he is not so 
wedded to it that he cannot see and enjoy the charms 
of other and newer restful retreats of which America 
has such an embarrassing number. He has spent a 
part of the present summer in the Adirondacks, in the 
same locality where his old friend, the late Charles 
Dudley Warner, had the famous adventure with a 
bear. Mr. Aldrich’s popularity among the common 
people rests largely upon the touching poem, ** Babie 
Bell,’’ lines which have probably tapped the fountain 
of tears more frequently than any other modern poem. 
An incident related in connection with this poem by 
Francis W. Halsey affords a striking instance of the 
lengths to which an autograph “‘ fiend ’’ will go to se- 
cure a coveted trophy. On one occasion Mr. Aldrich 
received a pathetic letter, written ostensibly by an 
afflicted mother, begging the poet to send in his own 
handwriting a stanza or two from ‘* Babie Bell’’ to 
comfort the hearts of the bereaved family. Mr. Al- 
drich generously and promptly complied with the re- 
quest, and even more, by copying out and sending the 
whole poem. His kindness was rewarded a few weeks 
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later by seeing the identical manuscript displayed for 
sale in an autograph dealer’s show-case, with a hand- 
some price attached. It is hardly to be wondered 
at that Mr. Aldrich’s heart has been hardened toward 
autograph hunters since the discovery of this unseemly 
trick. 
a 

j? IS ONLY in exceptional instances, as the history 

of literature shows, where to the gift for producing 
historical narrative of the genuine and enduring sort 
is united the gift of the successful writer of fiction. 
Walter Scott, one of the most versatile and many- 
gifted men who ever lived, was not equal to this; as a 
poet, a romancist, and a letter-writer his fame will en- 
dure, but as a historian, in the exclusive sense of that 
term, he did nothing, although he tried much, worthy 
of special remembrance. Among living men of letters 
an exception to this rule seems to exist in the case of 
Andrew Lang, who has, in fact, almost ‘* boxed the 
compass ”’ in the field of literature and excelled in so 
many things, from every-day journalism to fairy-lore 
and weighty historical composition, that it is difficult 
to know just what literary appellative to attach to his 
name. An American instance of a successful his- 
torian who is at the same time a genuine novelist 
seems to exist in the case of Professor Francis Newton 
Thorpe, whose romance, “‘The Spoils of Empire ’’ 
(Little, Brown & Co.), has been one of the successes 
of the present season. Professor Thorpe has been 
known hitherto chiefly by his ‘‘ Constitutional History 
of the United States,’’ a work that has gone through 
many editions and is an accepted and standard au- 
thority on the subject treated. ‘‘ The Spoils of Em- 
pire’’ is a romance founded on events in that most 
romantic, picturesque, and dramatic of all periods in 
the history of this continent, the days of Montezuma 
and the Spanish conquest of Mexico. The chief charac- 
ters of the story are Juan Estoval, a Spanish soldier 
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of fortune, 
and Dorothea, 
a beautiful 
daughter of 
Montezuma, 
who fall in 
love with each 
other. The 
tragic conse- 
quences” of 
this attach- 
ment and the 
thrilling ad- 
ventures 
which 
the two lovers 
in the course 
of the story, together with the word-pictures of other 
events in those wondrous days, make up a narrative 
of uncommon power and attractiveness. 
+. 

PEOPLE WHO have given themselves the pleasure 

of reading ‘** Thompson’s Progress,’’ Cutcliffe 
Hyne's latest novel (Macmillan Company), will agree 
that a more original and interesting personage than 
Thomas Thompson, who passes successively up through 
the stages of a Yorkshire coal-pit waif, a mill opera- 
tive, a successful speculator, and reaches his apogee 
in the position of a rich land-owner and a peer of the 
realm, bas not appeared in recent fiction. And the 
unique feature in this amazing ‘* progress ’’ of the hero 
of the story consists in the fact that his early habits 
and instincts as a poacher, in which unlawful calling 
he becomes an expert, remain by him all the way 
through, being no less strong when he himself owns 
rich game preserves than when as a colliery lad he 
was the terror of all the game-keepers the coun- 
try round. With him the stealing of game was 
a ruling passion which had to be gratified some- 
how, even after he had reached the dignity of a 
peerage, and the game stolen was really his own. 
Of course poaching is never made the sole aim and 
end of Thomas Thompson’s existence, for he is a 
person of a wide range of capacities, as his busi- 
ness and social successes show; but the poaching in- 
stinct serves as a thread running through his whole 
career, on which many curious and diverting inci- 
dents and happenings are hung, making the story, 
as a whole, far above the ordinary for originality 
and interest. 











J. A. ALTSHELER, AUTHOR OF THE KEAD- 
befall ABLE NOVEL, “ BEFORE THE 
DAWN.” 
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Me: ROBERT HICHENS, the English novelist, 
whose ‘‘ Green Carnation ”’ first brought him 
prominently before the public, and who has since, 
in such stories as ‘‘ Flames ’’ and ‘‘The Slave,’’ 
greatly heightened his reputation, has ‘‘trotted’’ 
over almost every part of the habitable globe in 
search of “‘ color’’ for his stories. Up to the age 
of thirty, at which time he wrote ‘‘The Green 
Carnation,’’ he spent all his time in London, 
where he was at one time musical critic of the 
World. But in later years he has made seven ex- 
peditions to North Africa, visiting Egypt, Tunisia, 
Morocco, and Algeria. He hes taken some trips: in 
the Sahara Desert, and has also visited the West 
Indies, as well as Spain, Sicily, and many European 
countries. He has been living in Italy during the 
past summer, where he was writing a book which 
will be published by the Frederick A. Stokes Company 
late in the autumn of 1904. Mr. Hichens has col- 
laborated in two plays, ‘‘ The Medicine Man,’’ written 
with the late Dr. H. D. Trail, and ‘‘ Becky Sharp,” 
an adaptation of ‘‘ Vanity Fair,’’ written with Cosmo 
Gordon Lennox. 
A. ALTSHELER, author of ‘‘ Before the Dawn”’ 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.), is a successful news- 
paper man in New York City. He was born in Ken- 
tucky during the Civil War, and was graduated at Van- 
derbilt University. The writing of books for boys was 
his first successful literary undertaking, and he has 
since written nearly a dozen novels, each with in- 
creasing popularity. Mr. Altsheler so much resembles 
W. J. Bryan that he was several times mistaken for 
the Democratic candidate for President in the far West 
during the fall of 1900. Once he received the ovation 
of a large audience before he could retreat from the 
platform to make way for the real Mr. Bryan. His 
new novel is the story of the fall of the Confederate 
capital, and a graphic story of Richmond at that 
critical time. Well-written stories of the Civil War 
period bid fair to be popular for many a year to come, 
and so Mr. Altsheler’s new book will undoubtedly be 
widely read. 


You can face the work of life with a new deter- 
mination when you feel full of energy. Abbott’s, the 
Original Angostura Bitters, create energy. 
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DIFFICULTIES OF THE NEW AUTOMOBILIST. 

What to do upon the receipt of a new auto- 
mobile is usually a serious problem for the au- 
tomobilist, especially if the car be the first one 
owned, or of a type different from that to 
which the purchaser has become accustomed. 
In the cities, where agencies for the sale of 
motor vehicles are maintained, preliminary in- 
structions may always be obtained, but if it is 
of atype not sold by the local dealers, or is re- 
ceived in the country, where no agencies exist, & 
a considerable amount of study and experiment 
is necessary before the operation of the ma- 
chine can be safely undertaken. Of course the 
information and instructions furnished by the 
makers should first be carefully studied, and 
the car should be examined to locate all the 
principal parts and to learn their functions 
and modes of operation. If the owner is already 
familiar with some other type of car, special note 
should be taken of any important differences, espe- 
cially in the driving arrangements, as the general 
tendency to more or less uniformity in these parts 
makes small discrepancies the more puzzling. Some 
very important differences which exist in well-known 
types are the reversal of brake and clutch-pedals, of 
the order of speeds, of the direction of the action of 
the accelerator, or the throttle. The introduction of 
the single lever for change speed and reverse has led 
to mistakes where the operator was accustomed to a 
separate lever for reversing. 

oe 

Uses FOR THE AUTOMOBILE ENGINE.—The adapt- 
ability of the automobile engine is remarkable, and 
has been frequently demonstrated. Recently a prom- 
inent New York automobilist, who has a country resi- 
dence along the Sound, fitted a small launch with the 
engine from one of his automobiles, and the result was 
a craft of such speed that it was an easy winner in a 
race for launches in which he entered it. The engine 
of one of the most popular gasoline runabouts on the 
market was originally designed as a motor for launches, 
and has been highly successful on both land and water. 
One of the most interesting sights of the military 
tournament in Madison Square Garden last spring was 
an automobile used by the signal corps, which had an 
electric dynamo attached, and was used to operate a 
search-light. By raising the driving wheels from the 
ground and attaching a belt or coupling, the automobile 
engine may be made available for almost any form of 
work. 

AUTOMOBILE SLEEPING-CAR SUGGESTED.—A West- 
ern automobilist who has recently completed a tour of 
several hundred miles in a touring car of the ordinary 
pattern, and has experienced considerable discomfort 
in not being able to occupy his vehicle at night, pro- 
poses to construct a motor sleeping-car. His plan is 
to have a vehicle built several feet longer than the or- 
dinary model, which will have a removable frame with 
glass panels. Inside will be berths and space for pro- 
visions, so that a party can live comfortably while 
touring. The inventor believes that before long auto- 


mobiles will be made which will bear the same relation 
to those of to-day that the Pullman railway car bears 
to the ordinary day-coach, and that in them automobile 
excursions across the continent. will be made with as 
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DICK WELLER, THE FAST HORSE WHICH MADE A NEW WORLD'S RECORD FOR A 
MILE ON A CIRCULAR TRACK IN A RACE AT CHICAGO WITH 


GRAND OPERA.-—-JOCKEY KNIGHT UP.— Wright 


much ease and comfort as a journey of a few hundred 
miles is made to-day. 
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AMERICAN TENNIS TEAM FOR ENGLAND.—Xegrets 





“BILL MORLEY, COACH OF THE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY FOOTBALL 
TEAM.— Larle. 


are worse than useless now that the English tennis 
players have captured the most important of the 
honors on the courts of this country. One of the best 
signs is that the Ameri- 
can tennis players re- 
gard their defeat as only 
temporary, and that an- 
other season will return 
the lost trophies to the 
places from which they 
have been taken. Dur- 
ing the final days of the 
national championship 
at Newport, the mem- 
bers of the United 
States National Lawn 
Tennis Association were 
busy outlining plans for 
an invasion of the Eng- 
lish courts next year. 
These are of more than 
the usual magnitude, for 
it means that not only 
will an American team 
be sent over with a 
challenge for the Dwight 
F. Davis international 








FIRST RUNABOUT MOTOR WAGON TO ATTEMPT THE TRANSCONTINENTAL TRIP. 
WHITMAN, EN ROUTE FROM PASADENA, CAL., 
ME., REACH DENVER, COL., IN A LIGHT OLDS- 


L. L. HAMMOND AND E. I. 
FOR PORTLAND 


MOBILE IN QUICK TIME.— Bert FE. Clark. 





cup, but also that a 
number of the men will 
be prepared to enter the 
all- England champion- 
ship at Wimbledon and 
endeavor to turn the 


PLAYING TENNIS UP IN THE AIR—UNIQUE AND REMARKABLE ACTION OF THE 
EXPERT DONNEL BROTHERS DURING AN EXCITING GAME IN THE PACIFIC 
COAST TOURNAMENT.—HORACE (AT LEFT) RETURNING 
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tables on the Britons on their own courts. 
Such an undertaking means early preparation 
on the part of those chosen to represent this 
country, for the English championships are 
held earlier than the tournaments here. Pos- 
sibly some changes will be made in the rules 
governing the international contests, which 
will allow of the nations represented in the con- 
tests to file a challenge not later than the first 
Monday in March of the year that the competi- 
tions are to be held, and then name a team of 
eight or ten players. The rule that the players 
shall be nominated twenty-one days previous 
to the playing of the matches will probably be 
amended so that it will not be necessary to 
name the men who are to participate until with- 
in twelve hours of actual play. This change, it 
is thought, will benefit the competing nations, 
as it will allow them to select the men best fitted to 
make a close match. While such an arrangement is 
only talked of now, it will be among the things to be 
considered at the annual meeting of the tennis associa- 
tion in February. 
a 

PROMISE OF A BIG BOWLING SEASON.—With the 
advent of autumn the bowlers begin preparations for 
their season which, beginning early in the fall, lasts 
until late inthe spring. Meetings to select competing 
teams and to arrange schedules are now being held by 
all the principal bowling organizations, and by the 
first of the coming month the tournament season will 
be inaugurated. Of the many sports and pastimes 
now enjoying popular favor, few have had a more in- 
teresting history or a more rapid rise to wide popu- 
larity than the very ancient game of bowls, or bowl- 
ing, as it is now generally termed. From a despised 
and humble origin, whose date is lost in the dimness of 
antiquity, it has persisted in spite of degrading as- 
sociations and the most rigorous legal repression, and, 
finally, in the brief space of a few years, has become 
our most popular indoor sport. Originally bowling was 
an outdoor sport, and it probably is the only one which 
has been so successfully adapted to indoor play that 
the indoor adaptation has entirely superseded the orig- 
inal outdoor game. Its origin, like golf, is believed 
to be due to the efforts of shepherds to beguile by 
games the tedium of the watching of their flocks. 
When the modern indoor game was invented and sub- 
stituted for the ancient outdoor form is not known, but 
it was at a comparatively recent date. At first the 
pins were nine in number; later a tenth pin was 
added. 

_ 

To Stop VOG-SHOW FAKING.—Dog exhibitors in 
this country who have long wondered why steps have 
not been taken to stop “‘ faking ’’ dogs for show pur- 
poses will be interested to learn that the British Ken- 
nel Club has at last made a move in the matter by 
drawing up new rules of astringent character for 
suppression of the evil. The rules set forth that a 
dog shall be disqualified if any one of a number of 
offenses can be proven to the satisfaction of the com- 
mittee of the show. The production of “* bristly ”’ 
hair on a terrier is common. On the show-stand the 
terrier’s coat feels like the back of a porcupine, but 
when the dog is taken home and washed the coat feels 
like a lamb’s. Many similar tricks are practiced. 
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A LOB JOHN HAD MISSED.—F. O. Sawyer, Jr. 
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CRUISER ‘‘ SAN FRANCISCO,” WHICH STEAMED TO BEIRUT WITH THE REAR-ADMIRAL COTTON, COMMANDER GUN-BOAT “ MACHIAS,” WHICH FOLLOWED THE TWO LARGER VESSELS 
a . * ? 
BROOKLYN.”—Copyright by E. Muller. OF THE EUROPEAN SQUADRON TO THE SYRIAN CITY.—Copyright by E. Muller. 


WHICH HASTENED TO BEIRUT. 


























FAMOUS CRUISER “ BROOKLYN,” FLAG-SHIP OF THE EUROPEAN SQUADRON SEEN FOR THE FIRST TIME IN A TURKISH PORT. * VICE-CONSUL WILLIAM C. MA 
Copyright, 1903, by E. Muller, GELSSEN, WHO WAS SHOT 
AT IN BEIRUT. 









































VIEW OF THE CITY OF BEIRUT AND THE HARBOR WHERE THE AMERICAN NAVAL VESSELS ANCHORED, 
































FIELD-DAY ON CAMPUS OF SYRIAN PROTESTANT COLLEGE AT EUPHRATCS COLLEGE AT HARPOOT, WHICH INCENDIARIES LATELY TRIED TO BURN DOWN.—PREVIOUS BUILDINGS WERE 
BEIRUT, MR. MAGELSSEN ACTING AS UMPIRE.—E. G. Freyer BURNED TWO YEARS AGO, 


AMERICANS IN PERIL IN THE TURK’S DOMAINS. 


ATTEMPT TO KILL OUR VICE-CONSUL BRINGS AMERICAN WAR-SHIPS TO BEIRUT, SYRIA, AND AMERICAN COLLEGE 
AT HARPOOT, EASTERN TURKEY, IS SET ON FIRE, 
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AMERICAN GIRLS WHO DANCED BEFORE ROYALTY 


(ontinued from page 274 


Vienna blood decides, he is not to be thwarted from 
his purpose. I remember, one night, that a young no- 
bleman, with more money than brains, ordered a supper 
for thirty and wagered the price of the same that we 
would be present. That night we went home with a 
policeman in the carriage, and did not know until we 
reached our hotel that the young nobleman and his 
most intimate friend had ridden the horses half way 
to the hotel, hoping to bribe, threaten, or force the 
driver into taking us to the café. With all their faults 
the Viennese are most generous, and some of our most 
beautiful bits of jewelry are souvenirs of our stay in 
their city. 

** At Lucerne we met Patti in the reading-room of 
the Schweizer Hof, which is like the Newport Casino. 
Later we mether in Paris; but let me cell you that 
Patti is one personage at Lucerne and another in Paris. 
At Lucerne she had all the appearance and airs of an 
invalid, with a man to carry her chair, and some one 
else to bring her the medicinal waters, and her 
thoughts centred on the ‘treatment.’ It is always so 
at a spa. When she recognized us as Americans, 
she did not even tell us how dearly she loved America, 
or speak of her American triumphs. She talked only 
of the waters, and how did we like them. But in Paris, 
she was the Baroness Cedarstrom, a-shopping, the 
most frivolous of the frivolous. She is wonderfully 
well preserved, and as gracious as ever. 

““In Paris, too, we met Princess Serge Galitzine, 
who discovered that we were afraid to go to Russia, 
because of their strict, secret police system. She 
felt this almost as a personal insult, and offered to 
vouch for our safe coming and going in her beloved 


country. Latér, she sent us a contract from an emi- 
nent manager in Russia, and we filled it out with so 
many conditions that we never dreamed he would ac- 
cept it. But he did, and then we found ourselves 
entering Russia, with the *‘ open sesame’ furnished by 
the princess, and which secured for us most kindly 
treatment from all officials. At the home of the am- 
bassador from the United States, Mr. Tower, in St. 
Petersburg, we met the Grand Duke Boris, who is 
anything but the eccentric individual pictured by some 
sensational writers. He speaks English without an 
accent, dances well, and looks superb in his uniform, 
the smart little coat, short in the front, with exag- 
gerated tails. He was then about twenty-five, and 
was very fond of the theatre. He played admirably 
on the ’cello, and his knowledge of American music 
was limited to the score of ‘The Belle of New York,’ 
which he had heard in London, and which he played 
from beginning to end on the ’cello. 

*‘In St. Petersburg we met Princess Cantacuzine, 
formerly Julia Dent Grant, and Princess Beloselski, 
formerly Sara Whitter, of Boston. The latter’s 
husband owns the entire island on which St. Peters- 
burg’s summer theatre is located. Both of these 
American princesses sent us flowers and gifts. But 
our most loyal friends during this tour were the Prin- 
cess Galitzine and her son, the Prince Serge Galitzine, 
to whom we are indebted for most of our beautiful 
Russian jewelry. At Moscow we played the three 
winter months, and consequently enjoyed the benefit 
night which is given asa farewell to every artiste who 
‘makes good’ for three months. Half the receipts 
of the house on that night go to the dancer or singer, 


but the financial returns are as nothing when com- 
pared with the ovation, which is peculiarly Russian. 
If you are popular with the manager as well as the 
public, the stage is decorated with flowers. We 
danced among them that night, and tied to many of 
the bouquets were pieces of jewelry, fashioned after 
the somewhat ponderous but handsome Russian de- 
signs. Many of the beautiful pieces in jeweled mosaic 
work which you have seen this afternoon were the 
gift of our manager, Mr. Charles Aumont.”’ 

The pieces referred to were an after-dinner coffee 
set, a set of ice-cream spoons, knives and forks, 
brandy cups, and scent bottles, all in gold répliqued 
with enamel in peculiarly illusive blues, rose, and 
greens, with ivory white. The boxes bear this quaint 
inscription: ‘‘To the celebrated and most sympathet- 
ical artist, Miss May (or Flora) Hengler, in remem- 
brance of Director Charles Aumont, Moscow, January 
21st, 1901.’’ 

‘*The great mistake,’’ said Miss Hengler, ‘* made 
by American players in going abroad is in seeking 
recognition too boldly, or, to employ a slang expres- 
sion, in making a grand-stand play. Theatrical man- 
agers are just as anxious as their players to achieve 
the result, but they know that no lasting good comes 
from sensational episodes. One meets the right peo- 
ple slowly, and only after having shown that to ability, 
or some unique gift, they have added a certain amount 
of discretion. Notoriety is not the passport which 
leads you into the haven where you would be. But 
once there, your financial success is assured, and your 
daily social life has a charm which, even as loyal 
Americans, we must admit is not to be found in the 
land we love.’’ 


, 





Investment Securities. 


JN THESE days when there is danger of large finan- 

cial losses from unusual fluctuation of securities, 
the seeker after solid and profitable investments has 
difficulty in finding those that seem to be thoroughly 
secure. It is therefore a fitting time to remind the 
public that there exists one security at least which is 
entirely independent of price mutations in the world 
of trade and finance ; one that is always reliable and 
safe ; one that never fluctuates ; one that, without ex- 
ception, returns par value, or more than par value ; 
and that is —a policy of life insurance in a standard 
and well-managed company. 

Some men imagine the best financial course to pur- 
sue is to deposit their surplus income in savings banks, 
and that there is no need to devote even a small part 
to pay premiums on a life-insurance policy. These 
men practically set out to insure themselves, which 
demonstrates that they are extremely short-sighted, 
especially if they have families dependent upon them, 
thereby taking unnecessary risks in the matter of pro- 
viding for those who are dear to them. Sad ex- 
perience in thousands of cases has proven that it is a 
most uncertain and most unprofitable venture for any 
man to try to insure himself. 

The savings bank, so far as it goes, is to be ap- 
proved; but it does not go far enough. Should a depos- 
itor die his heirs would receive only the actual amount 
of the deposits; whereas, should the holder of a life pol- 
icy in a sound company pass away the full amount of the 
policy would go to his beneficiary, even though he may 
have made only a single payment to the company. Un- 
fortunately, however, in very many cases, the individual 
fails to provide for himself and family by becoming 
the possessor of either a savings-bank book or a life- 
insurance policy. This is sorrowful but certain proof 
that no person can afford to make a life-insurance 
company of himself, for he will invariably fail to ac- 
complish his purpose, especially in times of uncertain 
values. 

A good business man, to avoid such a mistake, 
should not only persistently retain any life insurance 
he may have, but he should add to it from time to 
time ; and if perchance he is not insured immediate 
steps ought surely to be taken to secure a policy. This 
cannot be too forcefully impressed not only upon the 
man of affairs, but upon the wage-earner as well, for 
every-day experience has demonstrated that any man 
who tries to carry his own insurance, whether on his 
goods or on his life, fails to protect either his business 
or his family. Instances may be pointed out in every 
locality throughout the entire country where success- 
ful business men not only insure their lives for con- 
siderable amounts, but keep them insured both for pro- 
tection and investment. And why not? A life-in- 
surance policy possesses real value. It not only pro- 
vides for the family after death, but it may be used as 
collateral security in life. Where is the neighborhood 
that has not been taught an object lesson by pointing 
to one or more men who succeeded for a time and 
then through unfortunate circumstances met with 
disaster, the force of which might have been averted 
by the protection a life-insurance policy would have 
given themselves and their families ? 

It has often been stated that at least ninety per 
cent. of active business men fail before the close of 
their lives. Hence it needs no argument to prove the 
great good that results from protecting self and family 
by life Insurance. A mere suggestion given a prudent 
business man to invest ina good security will be quickly 
heeded. Why not heed the best kind of a suggestion 
by securing the best kind of a good security—a life- 


insurance policy. Testimony favoring this comes from 
Senator Depew says : 


eminent quarters everywhere. 


‘* Life insurance is better than any other form of in- 
vestment for the man of moderate means.’’ That 
prominent financier, H. N. Higinbotham, of Chicago, 
declares : ‘‘ The man who buys insurance buys it not 
for himself alone, but also buys protection for those he 
loves better than his life from dangers that he fears 
worse than his death.’’ Colonel Albert A. Pope, of Bos- 
ton, says: *‘ The poor man needs insurance ; the man 
in fair circumstances ought to have it as a safeguard ; 
and the rich man should have it as a protection against 
possible losses.’’ Hon. H. B. F. McFarland, of Wash- 
ington, says: ‘‘I believe every man ought to have as 
much life insurance as he can possibly pay premiums 
on.’’ Judge C. W. Heuisler, of Baltimore, says: ‘‘I 
am a thorough believer in life insurance, and anxious 
to have myself and others avoid what the Rev. Dr. 
Talmage styled the ‘high crime of not insuring.’ ’’ 
Innumerable other instances might be mentioned where 
similar advice is given, but the wisdom and necessity 
of carrying life insurance is too apparent to call for 
explanation or argument. 

Regarding the selection of a life company, among the 
safest and most conservative, mention may be made of 
the Provident Savings Life Assurance Society of New 
York City, of which Mr. Edward W. Scott is the presi- 
dent. This company has about one hundred million dol- 
lars of insurance in force, and has paid to policy-holders, 
and now holds for their benefit, about twenty-nine mil- 
lions of dollars. Figures like these need no comment, 
and it is no wonder this company is noted for its success- 
ful management ; its steady growth ; its judicious in- 
vestments ; its carefulness in looking after the interests 
of its policy-holders. It aims to be conservative, yet 
aggressive ; generous, yet just to all, and keeps in 
touch with both agent and policy-holder. Along these 
lines its Management, one of the most capable and 
experienced, constantly labors, and as a result the 
Provident Savings stands to-day as the peer of any 
American life-insurance company. 


s s 
San Francisco’s Welcome to the G. A. R. 


Continued from page 272. 

electric lights were festooned across the street, making 
the main artery of the city as light as day. At the 
sides of the streets tall white poles carried long pen- 
nants of red, white, and blue, and flags. Several of 
the large buildings were gay with flags by day and 
with tri-colored electric lights by night, and at the ends 
of the star-bespangled Market Street were the City 
Hall dome, picked out with hundreds of tiny incan- 
descent lamps, and the Ferry tower at the foot of the 
street, its slender shape, like Cleopatra’s needle, done 
in light. 

The weather chanced to be perfect during the veter- 
ans’ visit, and on the day when the Grand Army 
paraded there was scarcely a dry eye in the city as the 
tattered war flags passed through the densely crowded 
streets. Men like New York’s chief of police and 
Wisconsin’s chief justice, not to mention Governors, 
mayors, and judges galore, marched together on foot, 
shoulder to shoulder, rank entirely forgotten, each man 
to his fellow simply ‘“‘comrade.’’ The Grand Army 
will never come again to San Francisco, for Death is 
swift in his mustering out, but the city has seen a sight 
it will never forget——a sight infinitely more impressive 
than the larger army with its more elastic step of 
seventeen years ago. 

a a 


Portugal’s Charming Queen. 


|? IS said that the officers of our American squadron 

met no titled woman during their recent tour 
abroad whose beauty and graciousness charmed them 
so much as those of Queen Amelie, of Portugal, who en- 
tertained them with a breakfast at Cintra. 





Red Roses. 


Continued from page 27s 


of her as I pretended, still I took it as a hopeful sign 
that she showed a most decided distaste for my stead- 
fastness of purpose. If there had not been some un- 
derlying serious feeling she would have met me with 
jest and banter, instead of quieting down, half-angry, 
as she alwaysdid. Yet, as the months went on, I re- 
alized that I was no nearer her consent than at first, 
and the more she eluded me the more determined I be- 
came, and the lovelier she grew in my infatuated eyes. 

Affairs bade fair to go on in this way indefinitely, 
but a national calamity intervened, and with the de- 
struction of the Maine there kindled in my bosom a 
fiercer fire than I had dreamed could ever burn there. 
I fairly exulted in my passionate patriotism, for when 
it overwhelmed me I took French leave of the “‘ sissy ”’ 
side of me, and felt myself at last—a man! I was 
away from Tremont at the time, but I made haste to 
enlist at the first opportunity, and then as soon as pos- 
sible hurried back home to set my affairs in order. 

There was a babel of talk in the little town among 
patriotic married men, who would certainly take up 
arms at once if imperative family duties did not chain 
them unwilling prisoners at home ; fire-eating old men, 
living again their own old war-time struggles, when 
they had fought the flag they were now almost weeping 
to defend ; and hot-headed youths, loud-spoken in their 
denunciations. A company of volunteers was being 
formed, and before I was fairly in my rooms I was 
given an opportunity to join it. If the invitation had 
come from any one else than Dick Merridew I might 
have tempered the curtness of my refusal with the in- 
formation that I had already enlisted in another part 
of the State, but a fellow does not feel much like ex- 
plaining anything to an individual whom he has lately 
helped to the door on the tip of his boot after a few 
judiciously planted jabs. 

I was very busy all day, and when evening came 
was quite ready for the rest and recreation of an hour 
or two with Genevieve, and I knew I would find her at 
a certain gathering to which I had been bidden. | 
had put my rooms in order to be left unoccupied for 
some time, though I did not anticipate a prolonged 
struggle with Spain, and my plans were all made to 
leave before daybreak for the rendezvous of my com- 
pany. I felt a certain sadness as I looked about me, 
and inevitable contingencies for a moment dimmed my 
martial ardor. I even felt at last some sense of ap- 
preciation as I took a look within that closet, where, 
deeply hidden from alien eyes, lay my collection of 
slippers and feminine bric-a-brac, those tokens of re- 
gard which I had so basely spurned ; but I could not 
repress the thought that at least my going to the 
war would put a stop to that sort of business. 

To be concluded. 


Indians Not Dying Out. 


6 ‘TH E SUNSET OF A DYING RACE”? was scarcely 

a felicitous title for a lecture on our American 
Indians delivered in London the other day. The In- 
dians are not dying out. They number some 269,000, 
and are estimated to be about the same number they 
were when the country was discovered. Besides, they 
are now being cared for, and though there is consider- 
able mixture of white and Indian blood, the Indians 
are increasing, and they are being cared for as never 
before, religiously and socially. There are forty-four 
Indian industrial government schools in which 7,000 of 
the Indian youth are being educated, while Protestants 
and Catholics are carrying on the work of religious 1n- 
struction among them assiduously. 
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OIL—SMELTER—MINES 
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32 broadway, 


Too young to do anything ; too old to 


do anything. The time between is very 


short. Capitalize it by a policy in the 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
Philada. 


THE HIGHLAND MINE 


WILL BE A LARGE PRODUCER 


We can prove the above statement to you or to any 
will come to the Highland Mine and make a 
thorough examination of the work which has been done 
In the last few months. We have opened up as fine an 
ore shoot as any mining man could possibly wish for. 


IT IS EXTENSIVE, PERMANENT AND RICH 


Phis shoot has been proven to be over roo teet in length 
and averages in width from one to four feet, assaying 
from $20 to $300 per ton. From this body of ore a great 
many thousand doliars can be extracted if the manage- 
ment should so choose, but at the last meeting of the 
board of directors it was decided to continue the develop 
ment work on the property and to keep on driving the 
present tunnel as fast as possible, in order that the other 
rich shoots which have been so thoroughly demonstrated 
to exist throughout the entire length of the Bannockburn 
Claim, a distance of 1500 teet, may be opened up, thus 
adding other and larger reserves to those already opened 
up In the present tunnel. 

From all the surface indications and the showing in 
the lower workings, in fact from every point where the 
vein has been opened up, we can conservatively say 


that the 
HIGHLAND IS A MINE 


We recommend the 


| new industrial schemes. 


921-3-5 Chestnut St., 


One who 


Highland to our most intimate 


friends and conservative investors. We stand ready at 
all times to prove the above assertion and we should 
tideed like to have those contemplating the investing of 
money in a gold mine of proven value to come to the 
Sumpter District and examine the Highland property at 


our expense, or you may se nd; any mining engineer you 
Wish and we will pay his expenses and also his charges 
for making the examination, Is it possible for an investor 
to ask for anything more fair ? 


1S IT NOT PROOF ENOUGH 


Highland is a mine and that an investment in 
its ste will | 5 
its stock will make you a large amount of money? 


LOCATION OF THE HIGHLAND 


Itis located on the famous Mother Lode System of 


that the 


veins in the Sumpter District, Eastern Oregon, with the 
Gol la, Columbia, E. and E. and North Pole mines 
to tie we ss and the Chloride, Robbins-Elkhorn and 
Baisley-Elkhe rn mines to the East, thus it will be readily 
understood why the Highland is a large mine. 


We Cannot Bring the Highland to You, 
But We Will Bring You to the Highland 


You owe it to yourself to look this proposition up and 


Make an investment in the Highland while you have an 
Opportunity to do so at very low figures. 


1 
for our new literature and maps together with 
pplication blank, and lowest price of Highland shares. 


NEIL J. SORENSEN & CO. 


Financial Agents SUMPTER, ORE. 


| bonds. 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY 
JASPER’S HINTS TO MONEY-MAKERS | 


ANY readers ask me when the liquida- 
tion in Wall Street will be over. I 
continue to rey -y: ‘‘ Wait until the money 
stringency has been relieved.’’ 
mean by this that cheap money means 
another Wall Street boom. Quite the 
contrary. But weneed cash. The whole 
world is inthe market for money. There 
has been over-exploitation of industrial, 
railway, and corporate enterprises gener- 
ally in Germany, in England, in France, 
and in the United States. The crash in 
Germany came a little ahead of ours, and 
Germany still suffers from the shock. In 
this country gambling has become a fash- 
ionable mania, and the rich and the poor, 
tempted by reports of great fortunes 
quickly made in Wall Street, have been 
buying all sorts of “‘cats and dogs,”’ 
most of them absolutely worthless, and 
are now wondering whether any of their 
good money will ever come back. All these 
thousands of millions which have gone 
practically to waste have put the screws 
on the money market. 

Financial writers for the past few 
months have been making light of the 
money stringency, and have predicted 
that the market would speedily become 
easier. They have pointed to the cheap- 
ness of call-money to sustain their ar- 
gument, regardless of the fact that this 
was an argument on the other side. 
Every one begins to realize that money 
is becoming tighter instead of easier, 
and that the banks and trust companies 
of New York, or many of them, have 
been competing with each other at un- 
usual rates of interest for new deposits. 
Mercantile houses of the best character 


| find it difficult to obtain money for any 


length of time at less than 6 or 7 per 


| cent. 


After the crops have been moved 
money will be in renewed demand for 
the emergencies of the new-year settle- 
ments. If, as many believe, we have 
passed the flood-tide of prosperity for 


the present, and if a business depression 
| sets in, there will be a lessening demand 


for money early next spring or late 
next winter, and then capital will once 
more seek to invest in securities in Wall 
Street, especially gilt-edged stocks and 
But there will be no boom in 
Wall Street until confidence in the future 
is restored, and until largely over-capital- 
ized industrial and railway corporations 
have demonstrated their power to main- 
tain themselves on a favorable footing. 
Already we see an abrupt ending of all 
The mills are 
no longer grinding out from day to day 
heavy grists of stocks and bonds. The 
public has been surfeited. It is not 


I do not | 


rushing to buy even after the market has | 


had an extraordinary decline, and it will 
not buy except at bargain prices for some 
time to come. Meanwhile, many things 
may happen. The cotton corner has the 
germ of a great disaster possibly hidden 
within its convolutions. The strain in 


| mittee, I am told, has been very much delayed in 


other directions is growing tense and | 


tenser. A sudden break at any point 
might precipitate a panic, which every 
one fears and no one expects. 


.: Preferred for one year. 
I can get no quotations. The 


*‘Gainesville,”’ Tex 

“J.,”’ Cincinnati : 
stoc k is not listed. 

”’ Cleveland, O.: 

list for fifteen months. 

‘C. W. P.,”” Bennington, Vt.: 
municat ions not answered. 

‘W.,”” Baltimore: Two dollars received. Con- 
tinued on my preferred list for six months. 

‘C. D.,”? New York : The bonds recommended by 
Spencer Trask & Co. are excellent. All on your list 
are good. 

** Quail Street 


Continued on the preferred 


Anonymous com- 


: I would wait. If the market has 


a bad break buy only investment shares or bonds. | 


No stamp. 

“W. H. P.,”” New York: I only know what the 
prospectus sets forth. The shares are not dealt in 
on. A dg | Street. 

’ Randall’s Island: Nosensible man will want 
to = you 25 per cent. of his profits, unless you 
agree also to share his losses. 

*M.,”’ Ontario: Four dollars received. You are 
continued on my preferred list for one year. 
Thanks for your complimentary words. 

a ” Chicago, Ill.: One dollar received. 
You are continued on the preferred list for three 
months. I would buy nothing at present on a 
slender margin, not even investment stocks like 
Illinois Ce antral and Manhattan Elevated. 

‘B.,” Paterson, N. J.: The stock has been noth- 
ing but the football of speculators. I have no doubt 
they would advance the price if they could, but at 
present there is little prospect of their being able to 


doso. Insideinformation, if reliable, is alwaysa good | 


thing to follow. 

‘W.,”’ Bridgehampton, L. I: 1. Impossible to 
tell what a di ay will bring forth. 2. No. 3. No. 
Yes. 5. Ne. _Our supply of iron ore is not yet half 
uncovered, It differs on different roads, but is 
lesse ning | as "the far West is getting to be more 
settled. It differs from year to year. 8. Begins 
to return seneiaer | in October. 

‘C.S.,”"" Grand Rapids, Mich.: Manhattan Ele- 
vated, Pullman Palace Car Company, St. Paul pre- 
ferred, Delaware, Lackawanna and Western, and 
Northwest preferred offer good opportunities for 
investment, especially if the market should have 
a sharp and sudden break, such as sometimes marks 
the climax of sprotrac ted liquidation. 

‘Ss. N. H.,” Chicago: 1. Such information as I 
can get does not warrant a recommendation of its 
purchase as an investment. 2. I see nothing partic- 
ularly attractive about Southern Railway common 


at present prices. It does not look as cheap as | 
American Ice preferred or some of the other indus- | 
trials — have been hammered severely. 
go B.,” Pittsburg, Penn.: Continued on the 
scalitens list for one year. 1. I would not sell my 
American Ice preferred. The company has paid off 
a large part of its floating debt this sunimer and is 
in far better condition than it was at the beginning 
of the year. On the decline inside interests have 
been purchasers. 2. I would not sell at present. 
S.,”" Hagerstown, Md.: 1. Unless there is hope 
of a substantial stock or cash dividend from the 
surplus, you would do better to sell. You can put 
the money in a trust company or savings bank and 
realize 3 per cent. or more, and be ready to buy it 
if the market slumps. The bonds are not first 
class, The San Antonio and Aransas Pass with the 
Southern Pacific guarantee, or M. K. and T. 5s, have 
merit. I would not give the proxy to any stranger. 
“A.,”” Selma, Ala.: Brooklyn Rapid Transit for 
the past two years has been exploited for a rise, not 
on its earnings nor on the prospects of dividends, 
but on reports that it might be absorbed on a favor- 
able basis by one of the prosperous New York trac- 
tion companies. It has a valuable franchise, but, on 
present earnings, is selling for all it is worth. 
Nevertheless, because of its activity, it is a favorite 
with many speculators, who delight in taking a 
profit of 1 os 2 per cent. at frequent intervals. 
fe ’ Atlanta, Ga.: 1. You can buy any 
number F a from one upwards, if you pay 
for them outright. Commission is one-eighth of 
one per cent. 2. Spencer Trask & Co., William and 
Pine Streets, New York. 3. Missouri Pacific makes 
a splendid showing of earnings, but what it will do 
in lean years remains to be seen. It is in much" 
better condition now than it was during the panicky 
times of 1893, when it was obliged to pass its divi- 
dends. It ought to be as secure as Union Pacific 
common. 
“Navajo”: Powerful influences exert too great 
a control in nearly all our financial publications to 
justify absolute dependence upon their expressions 
or opinions. I need only refer to the persistence 
with which all financial writers, with not an excep- 
tion, maintained month after month, that stocks 
were on a purchasable basis, in spite of accumulat- 
ing evidences that conservative and experienced 
financiers were steering clear of Wall Street and ex- 
pecting a period of prolonged liquidation and declin- 
ing business. | 
“L. R.,”” New Haven, Conn.: You will be very 
much helped in making your investment if you will 
examine the comparative statement and analysis 
of the earning power per mile of the Atchison, B. 
and O., St. Paul, Erie, M. O. P., L. and N., Southern, 
U. P., and several other railroads, issued by Spencer 
Trask & Co., bankers, William and Pine Streets, 
New York. A copy of this valuable compilation will 
be sent you without charge by the above firm if you 
will write for it and mention LESLIE’s WEEKLY. It | 
will be very helpful to an investor in determining 
intrinsic values of some of - leading stocks. | 
a ” Jaynesville, Wis.: Union Bag and Paper 
Co. common represents idles but water, but if the 
company’s statement of its business condition and 
prospects is correct, the common ought to be worth 
at least five dollars a share. In all such industrial 
propositions, which have yet to demonstrate their 
earning capacity in dull times, speculation is quite 
dead. I had rather have Ice common at present 
prices. If some vigorous leader should appear in 
Wall Street to take up low-priced industrials, just 
as cheap mining shares were taken up some twenty | 
years ago, he could make a great fortune, but this is 
no time for such exploitation. It may come later on, 
when money is cheaper. 2. Your information re- 
garding Wisconsin Central agrees with mine. I have 
repeatedly heard that the property is constantly 
improving, and months ago a prominent railroad 
man told me that he was purchasing the preferred, 
and at much higher than present figures. The dif- 
ficulty is that the public, having been so badly bitten 
in Wall Street, is keeping out of the stock market 
with great persistence, and I do not blame it. | 
- 2 Detroit : I would not sacrifice my 
American Ice common. It is no sec ret that the 
stock holders’ investigating committee has found the 
tangible property of the concern, such as real es- 
tate, ice-houses, and equipment, of greater value 
than the market price of the property as indicated 
by the quotations for the common and preferred 
stock at present. Nor is there any doubt that if the | 
company had been conservatively —1 will not say hon- 
estly— managed, it would have been paying dividends | 
on the preferred continuously up to the present 
time. The fact that even in such a cold sur:mer as 
we have been having, the company has been paying 
off its floating debt, speaks volumes in its favor. If 
the stockholders will only put the management in 
business hands and free it from speculative influ- 
ences there is no reason why both the common and 
preferred should not sell at very much higher fig- 
ures, and be cheap at that. The stockholders’ com- 








preparing its report by the failure to promptly se- 
cure facts its expert has been seeking from the 
copgeny ’s books. 
“A. ’”” New York, and “‘I.,”’ Cortland, N. Y.: 

If no Bd is provided, the stock can be recalled bs | 
any hour. 2. Yes, in part. 3. A liquidating and 
declining market may be expected for the remainder 
of the year, unless the money market becomes much 
easier, with an assurance of a satisfactory corn crop 
and a harmonious dissolution of the cotton pool. 4. 

I do not see easier money in sight as yet. The sud- 
den rise in the Bank of England rate was very sig- 
nificant, and the desperate effort Secretary Shaw is 
making to help out the banks in St. Louis and other 
large cities emphasizes the gravity of the situation. 
Determined efforts to prevent the public from realiz- 
ing the truth have been made by leading financial 
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‘Spencer Trask & Co. 
BANKERS 
William & Pine Sts... New York 
Investment Securities. 


Members New York Stock Exchange. 
“ranch Office, Albany, N. Y. 





INCORPORATED 1885 





The Real Estate 


Trust Company 
of Philadelphia 


S. E. CORNER CHESTNUT AND BROAD STREETS 
CAPITAL (Full Paid) . $1,500,000 
SURPLUS AND PROFITS. $1,300,000 


Solicits Current Deposit Accounts, 
allowing Interest. 





, 





Buys and Sells Real Estate in and Around 





Philadelphia. 


Acts as Financial Agent for Charitable 
and Religious Institutions. 








PRANK K. HIPPLE, President. 


~ THIS BEATS NEW JERSEY ad 
Charters Procured under South Dakota laws for a 
few dollars. Write for Corporation laws, blanks, by- 
laws, and forms to Puitie Lawrence, late Ass’t Sec’y 
of State, Huron, S. D., or Room K, a2oth Floor, 220 
Broadway, New York. 











6% for 7 Years, 


and then 


100% Every Year 


For More than a Lifetime. 


The 6 per cent. per annum for 7 years (equal to 
42 per cent.of “your” prineipialy 1s @urttanteed dy a 
disintergsted™ and responsible Trust campanys. The 
100 per cent Pf Yeiir thereafter is ‘assured ypon the 
maturing ofa product as indispensable tour modern 
civilization aSwheat > or.cottotr-— ei’coal ; which 
can be sold every diy inthe’ year; fmévery market 
in the worldj’and at a’stable price that-has been 
steadily ad¥ancing for many years. 

No such proposition a§thi# has ever before been 
presented to you. Eyéry perso, who has 3200 or 
more to.invest should investigate this offer. 

Our‘facts and figures ‘are “proven by U, $. Gov- 
ernmeitt reports. The phin is, absolutely -uhique 
and perfectly safe guarded ; alb-we ask is a chance 
to shoaw it to you. ; 

Onoan investmertof! $1090 this offer means a 
returnof $60 per yer Seven years ($420), and 
then‘an income of $100g pef/year permane sre for 
you’ or. — heirs, 

Ow be conn Axplains our plan fully cad ‘con- 
cisely, and provés every statement. ~We will send it to 
you immediately on request. 

















Mutual Production Company, 
86 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 








writers. One of the most prominent of these ad- 
mitted, after the announcement that Secretary Shaw 
was ready to help the banks out with $40,000,000, 
that “conditions in the mercantile paper market 
during the past two or three weeks have been ex- 
ceedingly tense and menacing. The same is true 
with regard to the market for time loans on col- 
lateral, which were difficult to obtain except on 
terms decidedly irksome to the borrower.’’ We must 
have further liquidation. 
tontinued on following page 





Simple, Elegant, 
Luxurious, Pure, Fragrant. 


No. 3 size, 10 for 25 cents. 


No better Turkish cigarette can be made. 


Look for signature of S. ANARGYROS. 


Cork tips or plain tips 
No. 1 size, 10 for 35 cents. 
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The Social Charm 


In the pride of hospitality 
the host says: I sought the 
best and new always buy 


Hunter 
BaltimoreRye 


For its uniform 
and refined 


Quality 
Purity | 
Flavor 


which never 
disappoint. 





RatTIMORE RYE 


BOTTLED BY It is aneed to health, 
WM LANAHAN & SON. a comfort and charm 
BALTIMORE. and gladsome cheer 
\ of good fellowship. 
| 
| 


Bold ies cafes and by jobbes | 
Ww i LAN AMAN & BON, Baltimore, Md 








Be Your Own Dermatologist. 


THe Macic Hanp 


odern Bezonr, or Madstone, for Developing the 
Muscles of the Face and Clearing the Complexion, 
ous Instrament Perfected by the World's 
Leading Dermatologist, for Self-Treatment and 
Beautifying the Skin, Sells on sight and applica 
tion, Send for parti ‘ulars. 

Price, $2.00. Agents Wanted. 
JOHN HUMPHREY, 105 W. 72: St., New York, Inventor 
tf Magical Bezoar Soapand Cream. At dealers or by mail, 25: 
send 12 wrappers of either and I will send you a Magic Hand free, 





Tuape-Mark. 





.000 Chinese use 
qo root for its medici 
nal properties. American 
exporters may #6 to 610 per 
pound, Beedsand young 
plants also bring big 

prices and immense 

profits. Demand is 

increasing; sup- 


yy very lim- 
P hed. Yardy 
everywhere 


Kasily 
grownin 
town or 
country. 
Should be 
magn in fall. 
Ve scll culti- 
vated roots and 
seeds. Send 4c for 
55 p. book on enore 
mous, easily-earnea 
profit in Ginseng and 
copy of magazine,**The 
Ginseng Garden,’’ 
CHINESE-AMERICAN GINSENG CO, 
Dept. 80 . Seranton, Pa, 


PROTECTION 


The Waggoner Watchman Clock 





Sateguards Your Property 
or disturbances o1 
men. Shipped on 4 


Against Fire 
indolence of watche 


days’ FREE trial, 
Reduces Insurance 


Interesting Booklet) Free It is 
**Common Sense For Business Men. 
We make Sanatory Chemical Fire Pails, 


The Waggoner Watchman Clock Co, 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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SPENCERIAN 


PERFECT 


Steel Pans 


USED BY EXPERT AND CAREFUL 
PENMEN FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 
Sample card, 72 pens different patterns, 
will be sent for trialon receipt of 6 cents in 
postage stamps. Ask for card R, 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 














LESLIE’S WEEKLY 


Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 
Coatinued from preceding page 


5 a : Yes, a prior lien. 
" Los Angel es, Cal.: I know of no such list 
” Edgar, Neb.: You are continued on my pre- 
fe oat list for three months. 
M.,”” Athens, Tenn.: Keep out of the market at 
present. A 15-point margin is dangerous. 
* Rix,”” Oakland, Cal.: 1. Norating given, but do 
conside rable business. 2. Complaint noted. 


’ Albany : Impossible to get at rea) condi- 
tion of the company. At present I cannot safely 
anys 

F. S.,”" Maryland: 1. I would not sacrifice my 


Ontario and Western at present. 2. Manhattan Ele- 
vated is better. 

’* Woburn, Mass.: I do not advise the pur- 

c hase ‘of American Car and Foundry common in ex- 

pectation of permanent dividends. 

‘H. J. S.,” Pittsburg, Penn.: If any wireless 
stock, Marconi has the preference. The failure at 
the yac ht race was not the result of a fair test. 

*R.,”” Ensenada, Mexico: I know nothing about 
the company, and have no means of getting at its 
e ondition Its shares are unknown on Wall Street. 

a ’ Troy, New York: I only know what the 
’ report regarding their condition and 

The shares are not dealt in on the Street. 
H. R.”’: You have been placed on the pre- 
ferred list for three months. You do not give me 
sufficient facts upon which to base a careful judg- 
me ry 


companies 
prospe c ts. 
I 


’ Pittsburg, Penn.: 1. No. 2. United States 
Relies preferred has paid dividends for many 
years and is regarded with some favor. 3. No. 4. 
Wait alittle. 5. Guarantee nothing. 

“H.,”” Lynchburg, Va.: 1. I would buy nothing 
on a 5 per cent. margin. 2. No. 3. All reliable 
houses charge about the same rate. 4. Yes. 5. Not 
at present. 6. Western Union seems to be able to 
pay its dividends indefinitely. 7. No. 

C ’’ Chicago: Ask the secretary for the last 
official statement. Smelters is in strong hands and 
doing a large business. While the common is noth- 
ing but water, the fact that there is talk of the pay- 
ment of dividends on it makes short selling danger- 
ous, 

“R.,”” Reading, Penn. . The fact that the emi- 
nent banking firm whic %. was interested in the re- 
cent financiering operations of Metropolitan Traction 
withdrew from the affair does not commend the 
stock to investors. The guarantee is not entirely 
satisfac ‘mise 

“A. R.,”" New York: 1. It is expected to do so. 2. 
I look for continued figuidation until the money strin- 
gency isrelieved. 3. No; notdealt in on Wall Street. 
4. o. 5 Everything depends upon your agree- 
ment with the lender. 6. Request complied with. 
E er October .¥ 

” New York: 1. I can get no quotations and 
little ‘information. by Usually the common stocks 
sympathize with an advance in the preferred, and 
the percentage of rise of the latter is the greater 
3. Yes; it can be done, and it should be done. 4 
T hat is one of the dangers. 

,”’ Berlin, N. Y.: I do not regard American 
Chie le common as an investment, because it is the 
common stock of a heavily capitalized industrial. I re- 
garded it, however, on the showing of its earnings, 
as one of the best of the industrials, and therefore 
recommended its purchase when it sold at half the 
present price. No stamp. 

** Reader and Subscriber,’’ Nichols, Conn.: 1. Rates 
and demand for cash loans. Condition at present is, 
greater demand and less cash available than usual. 
2. Investment stocks of the first class are those 
which are abundantly able to pay dividends in lean 
and fat years, like Northwestern preferred, St. 
Paul preferred, Pullman, and guaranteed stocks like 
Manhattan and Moiris and Essex. List is too long 
to print. 3. No one can tell when bottom is reached 
until after it has been struck. 4. Moody’s is much 
better. 5. I do not believe . it. 

*E. K. ’ Scranton: I think well 
Manhattan E levated, and od so well of Metropoli- 
tan. The guarantee on Manhattan is by the com- 
pany Puildind. the subways in New York City. Re- 
cent litigation in the Metropolitan has led tothe be- 
lief that the company is not desirous of opening its 
books to the scrutiny of its stockholders, and this 
always has a bad look. 3. Delaware, Lackawanna 





| and Western is oneof the best of investment stocks. 


If you can follow it down on every decline until 
bottom i jis reached, you will not go far astray 

*P.,”” Norwich, Conn.: The Para Rubber Planta- 
tion C ‘ompany was organized over a year ago. The 
capital stock is $5,000,000, and the shares are $10 
each. A complete statement of the company’s 
property is circulated in printed form, and I have 
no doubt that a copy would be sent you on applica- 
tion to the Standard Securities Company, 52 Broad- 
way, New York. The directors announce that the 
second semi-annual dividend of six per cent. on all 
stock of record at the close of business, September 
16th, has just been dec are 

* Banker,”’ Duluth : The prices of New York 
bank stocks and of some of the trust companies 
stocks are substantially lower than they were dur~ 
ing the boom period. The heaviest fall was in the 
shares of the Trust Company of the Republic, which 
were recently bid in at 36, as against $360 a share 
less than a year ago. 
ried prices to a lower level, but people must have 
money with which to buy, and the greater the scar- 
city of money the lower the level which the market 
must reach. 
per cent. interest go begging for customers money 
a be pretty tight. 

” Apalachian, N.Y.: 1. Inapanicky break you 
can yo average up on any stock with compara- 
tive safety. The earnings of Texas Pacific Bos 
little or nothing for the stock. 2. K.C., Ft. S. and 
M. preferred is a guaranteed 4 per cent. stock, 
though many doubt whether the guarantee is first 
class. Around 65, however, it looks cheap. 3. M. K. 
and T. common on a break would no doubt give you 
achance to buy for quick turn and a profit. 4. I 
doubt if United States Steel preferred will continue 
to pay 7 per cent dividends during the next five 
years. 5. Everything will depend upon existing 
conditions at that time. 


’St. Joseph, Mo.: 1. Steel car plants around 


of your 


| made to 


st $360 3 | coal in his part of F 
2. The recent liquidation car- | . ey 


When municipal bonds paying 4 1-2 | 


Pittsburg have been reducing their working forces | 


recently very materially. This shows that railroads 
are not ordering new equipments except as absolutely 


required, and it is nota good sign for such concerns as | 


the American Car and Foundry, and Pressed Steel 
Car. 2. While foreign banks are loaning a little 
more readily in our markets, it must be remembered 
that this relief is only temporary. 3. While the gross 


| earnings of many railroads show an increase over 





last year, in most cases there has also been an in- 
crease in mileage which must be taken into account. 
The net returns do not show a large increase. 

** Novice,”’ Troy, N. Y.: 
titles you to LESLIE’S WEEKLY for one year, and to 


| deeds to the 


1. Four dollars a year en- | 


a place on my preferred list for the same length of | 


time. Two dollars received, and you are on my list 
| for six months. 2. Of your list at present Corn 
| Products common; but I advise you to put your 
morey in industrial preferred rather than industrial 
common shares, or, better yet, to buy bonds, or gilt- 
edged investment stocks. There is no reason why 
you should be in a hurry. 3. Ido not advise the 
purchase of United States Realty, even at the pre- 
Vailing low range of prices. 4. The building boom 
in New York has been overdone. 
son largely, as well as over-capitalization. 





a B 


est Cough Syrup. tes Gooc 
intime. Sold by druggi 


CONSUMPTION 





5. That is the rea- | 





“S.,”" Santa Fé, N. Mex.: 1. Minority stockhold- 
ers of the Consolidated Lake Superior are said to 
oppose the proposition to assess the common and 
preferred shares $8 each. The underwriting syn- 
dicate which is to finance the corporation expects 
to acquire the property for than ten million 
dollars, and to capitalize it at forty million. This is 
shaking out the water with a vengeance. 2. Amer- 
ican Locomotive reported surplus earnings during 
the past fiscal year of $3,000,000, or more than twice 
that of the preceding year. The floating debt is 
over six million. 3. The New Mexican Central 
bonds do not seem to bein great demand. The first 
sales were around 76. 4. For a long pull I would 
rather have American Ice common around 7 or 8 
than Leather common. The former looks cheap at 7. 

” Savannah: The closing of some of the 
Homestead Steel Works mills , as alleged for repairs, 
and the statement that a number of the mills and 
furnaces of the Carnegie Steel Company are to be 
shut down, indicates that there is not such a rush 
of orders on the books of the Steel Trust as has been 
reported. 2. The opening of a $10,000,000 steel 
plant at Monterey, Mex., and the report that it 
proposes to compete with the Steel Trust for Central 
and South American trade, also has significance. 
The Jron Age, excellent authority in such matters, 
announces that two furnaces of the Steel Trust in 
Ohio are about to blow out because of a lack of 
orders, and it adds that “dullness reigns in all 
branches of the metal trade, and the general tend- 
ency is downward.’’ While this is going on, the 
Canadian Parliament is extending its generous 
bounties on steel manufactures in the Dominion, 
and especially on articles made in competition with 
the Steel Trust. 

T.,”” Des Moines, Ia.: 


less 


1. The annual report of 
the Republic Steel Company states that it is free 
from bonded indebtedness and well able to maintain 
its independent position even under adverse general 
conditions. Over $6,000,000 have been expended for 
improvements, which has strengthened the position 
of the corporation. 2. How foreign governments 
may interfere with the exports of American manu- 
factures is shown by the tremendous decline in our 
exports of meats to Germany since the latter has 
passed its drastic meat-inspection law. This act 
went into effect on the first of April, and our consul 
at Frankfort says that only seven tons of ham were 
imported from the United States at that port in 
April and May this year as against 262 in the same 
period of 1902. Bacon decreased from 1,749 tons to 
57 tons. 3. It may be true that railroad earnings 
have largely increased during the past few years, 
but as an offset we have the estimate of the editor of 
The Railway News that increased wages of railroad 
men during the past year aggregates over $100,- 
000,000. 

“ Banker,’’ Montreal: 1. The announcement that 
Secretary Shaw has provided $40,000,000 on which he 
can draw to relieve the money market if the strin- 
gency becomes seriously acute is another revelation 
of the really alarming condition of affairs in Wall 
Street. Nothing else would justify such an an- 
nouncement in advance. 2. J. P. Morgan’s latest 
ventures are taking away a great deal of = rep- 
utation he acquired during the boom. The fact that 
there has been no decline in the bonds of his Inter- 
national Mercantile Marine Company, the stock of 
which has fallen since the beginning of the year 
from 17 to 4 for the common, and from 50 to 15 for the 
preferred, has no significance, for there have been 
few or no genuine transactions in the bonds. They 
have not been distributed among the underwriting 
subscribers. If they were they would probably sell 
on no better basis than the bon's of the Steel Trust. 
By the way, those who thought the Steel Trust un- 
derwriting syndicate was to be such a tremendous 
success are finding out their mistake. The first syn- 
dicate made a great deal of money on a small in- 
vestment, but it is figured out that the second syn- 
dicate for the conversion of $200,000,000 preferred 
stock into 5 per cent. bonds is, up to date, more than 
$20,000,000 out by the operation. 

New YorkK, September 10th, 


1903. JASPER. 


Big Coal Market Abandoned. 


T APPEARS, for reasons that are not 

in evidence, that no American coal 
has reached the markets of southern 
France for more than a year, although it 
would undoubtedly find a good sale there 
if the right methods were pursued. The 
French and English miners at present 
controlling this market have entered into 
a trust for mutual protection, and have 
recently advanced prices about twenty 
per cent. Our consul at Nantes, France, 
in commenting upon this state of things, 
says that the few efforts that have been 
gain a foothold for American 
rance have not been 


made intelligently, a fact which he 


greatly deplores. 


“OFFICIAL LEGAL NOTICES. 


NOTICE TO TAXPAYERS, 
DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE, 
BUREAU FOR THE COLLECTION OF 
TAXES. 

New York, September Ist, 1905. 

Taxpayers who desire to obtain their bills promptly 
should make immediate written requisition (blanks 
may be procured in the borough offices), stating their 
property by Section or Ward, Block and Lot, or Map 
Number, making copy of same from their bills of last 
year, 

Ifa taxpayer is assessed for personal tax, the requi 
sition should also request bill for such tax, 

Kach requisition should be accompanied by an en 
velope bearing the proper address of the applicant 
AND WITH RETURN POSTAGE PREPAID 

In case of any doubt in regard to Ward, Section, 
Block or Lot Number, taxpayers should take their 
Department of Taxes and Assessments 
their property located on the maps of that 
and forward to the Deputy Receiver of 
Taxes, with the requisition, a certified memorandum 
of their property, which will be furnished by the De 
partme nt of Taxes and Assessments, 

Taxpayers in this manner will receive their bills re- 
turned by mail at the earliest possible moment, and 
avoid any delay caused by waiting on lines, as is re- 
quired in case of personal application. 

The requisition must be addressed and mailed to the 
Deputy Receiver of Taxes in whichever borough the 
property is located, as follows: 

JOHN J. MCDONOUGH, No. 57 Chambers Street, 
Borough of Manhattan, New York, 

JOHN B. UNDERHILL, corner Third and Tremont 
Avenues, Borough of The Bronx, New York, 

JACOB S. VAN WYCK, inna Building, Bor- 
ough of Brooklyn, New York 

FREDERICK W. BLEC KWENN, corner Jackson 
Avenue and Fifth Street, Long Island City, Borough 
of Queens, New York. 

JOHN DE MORGAN, Bay and Sand Streets, Staple- 
ton, Staten Island, Borough of Richmond, New York. 

Atter receiving the bills the taxpayer will see that 
they are properly rebated, then draw check for the net 
amount to the order of the RECEIVER OF TAXES, 
and mail bill and check with an addressed envelope 
with return postage prepaid to the Deputy Receiver in 
whichever borough the property is located. 

ALL BILLS PAID DURING OC TOBER MUST BE 
REBATED BEFORE PAYMENT 

DAVID: E. AUSTEN, 
Receiver of Taxes, 





and have 
Department, 


September 17, 
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ED. PINAUD'S 











EAY DE QU. 

HAIR TONIC 
THE BEST HAIR RESTORER 
A POSITIVE DANDRUFF CURE 


A hairdressing for every perron Of resinement 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 


ED. PINAUD’S LATEST PERFUME 


BRISE EMBAUMEE VIOLETTE 


Considered by connoisseurs as the nearest 
approach to the living violet ever known, 
Baccarat bottle, *2. 2-oz. Baccarat bottle, #4 
ED. PINAUD'’S AMERICAN OFFICES 
ED. PINAUD BUILDING, NEW YORK 


l-oz. 





LOOK FOR THE NAME 


CARL H.SCHULTZ 


THE NAME CARL H. SCHULTZ ON 
ALL MINERAL WATERS ISA GUARANTEE 


ARTIFICIAL 
VICHY 
SELTERS 
CARBONIC 
and CLUB SODA 
The Standard for 
40 Years 
430-444 Ist Av.,N.Y, 
Tel, 2420 Madison 








was the first maker 
of sticks of soap for 
shaving. Sticks in 3 
sizes; shaving cakes 
In 3 sizes 


Pears’ Soap established ove. loo years. 


25,000 tnade from: one-half acre 

ENG i The noe valuable crop in the 

world. Easily grown through 

out the U.S. and Canada. Room in your garden to grow 

thousands of dollars’ worth Roots and seeds for sale 

Send four cents for postage and vet Booklet A-M, which 
tells all about it 


Me Dowell Ginseng Garden, Joplin, Mo.,U.S. A 


Not Much Change in Sight. 

‘I don’t reckon dat anybody am gwine 
to lib to be much better cr much wuss. 
Most of us will keep on payin’ our pew 
rent on Sundays an’ mixin’ cotton wid 
de wool doorin’ de odder six days. It’s 
too much of a strain on human nature to 
be either all good or all bad.’ 


LAKEWOOD 








“Among the Pines of New Jersey 


90 Minutes 


FROM 


NEW YORK 


Reached 
by the 2 








New Jersey Central 


vo 
FASHIONABLE HOTELS 
PERFECT CUISINE 
POPULAR PASTIMES 


" ¥ 
Descriptive Book upon appli- 


cation to C. M. BURT, General 
Passenger Agent, New York. 
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A Triumph of Art. 
**She seems to be a natural flirt,’’ he 
said. 
“Natural ?’’ the woman impatiently 
replied ; ‘‘there’s nothirmg natural about 
her but the framework.”’ 



































Burlington 
| Aovte 


California 
Excursions 


Leave Chicago and St. Louis on 
certain days every week in Pull- 
man tourist sleeping cars. Each 
is personally conducted by aspecial 
excursion agent, who does much 
to make the overland trip interest- 
ing and entertaining. 

These excursions travel over the 
Burlington Route from Chicago to 
Denver, over the Scenic Line past 
the grand Rocky Mountain scenery 
by daylight, thro’ Salt Lake City, 
and over the Southern Pacific to 
San Francisco or to Los Angeles. 

_ This is without question the most 
intensely interesting ride in all 
America. 

A postal card request will bring 
two publications about California 
that are worth sending for and 
worth reading. 

P. S. EUSTIS, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 
CHICAGO. 





LESLIE’S 


The yeast in 
Schlitz Beer 
never changes 


Beside purity, there’s nothing 
more important in beer than the 
yeast. 


We experimented for years to 
get a yeast that was right— a yeast 
that would give a better flavor than 
any other beer had. 


When we got it we saved the 
mother cells. And all the yeast 
used in Schlitz beer from that time, 
and forever, is developed from 
those original cells. 


But its best 
goodness 


is purity 


Drinking Schlitz Beer means 


drinking good health. 

Not another beverage which you 
We 
even filter all the air that touches 
it, and sterilize every bottle after 
it is sealed. 


drink is so carefully made. 


Yet the price of common beer 


buys it. 


Ask for the brewery bottling. 


Send Fruit to France. 
|THE OPPORTUNITY for exporting 
fresh fruits, such as apples, peaches, 
and pears, from the United States to 
France during the present summer is 
well worth considering. Fresh fruits 
are relatively dear in France, and owing 
to the largely decreased production prices 
will be almost prohibitive. If American 
fruits could be landed in France in fairly 
good condition there would be undoubt- 
edly a big demand for them at good 
prices. If our fruit handlers would send 
| representatives to Paris at once they 
could easily make arrangements with the 
big fruit houses to handle several car- 
goes. There is an enlarged opening for 
our dried fruits—prunes, apples, ete. 
Our consul at Nantes says that several 
reliable commission merchants have asked 
him to put them into communication with 
exporters who would like to ship direct 

from the United States to Nantes. 


Don’t neglect a Cough. ‘Take Piso’s Cure for Consump 
tion in time. sy druggists. 25¢ 


Will Return Soon. 

‘‘T’ll be back in a couple of min- 
utes,’’ as Lou Dillon remarked to the 
starter. 

On coaching parties don’t overlook a few « ld bot- 
tles of Cook's Imperial L-xtra Dry Champagne It will 
double your pleasure 


Every Piano bought of Sohmer & Ce 
, strictly as represented, and warranted 

Don’t ruin your stomach with 
| alot of useless drugs. Our meth- 
od is perfectly sate, natural and 
scientific It strengthens the 
heart, allows you to breathe 
easily and takes off Double Chin, 
Big Stomac h, Fat Hips, etc, 
Send your name and address to 
the Hall Chemical Co., 275 Hall 
3uilding, St. Louis, Mo., fe 
trial Treatment. Nostarving. No Sickness 





weight from 5 to 15 Ibs. a month, and is perfec tly harmless. | 


will be found | 


WEEKLY 


HATEVER IS of advantage in for- 
eign trade opportunities to Eng- 
lish manufacturers and exporters can 
hardly fail to be of interest to Americans 
engaged in the same lines of business, 
and some hints given in British consular 
notes on Danish trade may be ‘* passed 
along ’’ here to our own readers. In the 
notes referred to the attention of British 
manufacturers is called to the rising pop- 
ularity of athletic sports in Denmark. 
The trade in sporting articles is growing 
and the demand for athletic goods is in- 
creasing. Hitherto the sale of these 
goods has been entirely in the hands of 
British manufacturers or exporters. 
There is also considered to be a very 
good opening for the introduction of wall- 
paper into the Danish market, and a good 
and profitable trade might be worked up. 
Building is still on the increase, and the 
British consul states that he cannot re- 
member ever having heard of a traveler 
for these goods coming to Copenhagen. 
Commenting on an attempt being made 
to introduce California wines on the 
Danish market, the consul says: ‘‘ From 
all accounts the prices asked are some- 
what too high. It remains to be seen 
how far it is possible to popularize them 
in a country in which excellent beer is 
sold for 1s. 2d. (28 cents) per dozen bot- 
tles.’’ There is no doubt that this matter 
is worth looking into. A word to the 
wise (American agent) here should be 
sufficient. 


HE BRITISH Board of Trade Journal | 
of July 2d contains an article on 
the ‘‘Commercial Development of the 
Egyptian Soudan,’’ in which attention is 
directed to the various openings in that 
country. With the development of agri- 
culture, it is pointed out that a demand 
for machinery is bound to arise, particu- 
larly as regards irrigation machinery, 
cotton-gins, and oil and flour-milling ma- 
chinery. 


“[ HE BRITISH consul-general at Odes- | 
sa states that presses for pressing | 
straw from the thresher in the field, for 
convenience in carting to the homestead 
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where it is used for winter fuel, can find 
a ready sale in that district. A machine 
was offered at $720, but did not work 
successfully. It is thought that a press 
which would meet all requirements would 
be sure to sell. 
a 
ONSUL J. J. LANGER, of Solingen, 
Germany, writes to say that he has 
an inquiry from a party there for pig iron 
for malleable castings of all kinds, which 
the party in question would like to obtain 
from the United States. Any informa- 
tion obtainable will be referred by the 
consul to the inquirer. 


Special Prizes for Amateur 
Photographs. 


ATTENTION is called to two special pictorial con- 
tests in which our readers may engage. A prize 
of $10 will be given for the most attractive Thanks- 
giving Day picture furnished us, and a prize of $10 
for the picture which represents with greatest suc- 
cess the spirit of Christmas time. These contests 
are attractive and should call out many competitors. 

LESLIE’Ss WEEKLY was the first publication in the 


| United States to offer prizes for the best work of 


amateur photographers. We offer a prize of $5 for 
the best amateur photograph received by us in each 
weekly contest, the competition to be based on the 
originality of the subject and the perfection of the 
photograph. Preference will be given to unique and 
original work and to that which bears a special re- 


| lation to news events. We invite all amateurs to 
| enter this contest. Photographs may be mounted or 


unmounted, and will be returned if stamps are sent 
for this purpose with a request for their return. All 
photographs entered in the contest and not prize- 
winners will be subject to our use unless otherwise 
directed, and $1 will be paid for each photograph we 
may use. No copyrighted photographs will be re- 
ceived, nor such as have been published or offered 
elsewhere. Many photographs are received, and 
those accepted will be utilized as soon as possible. 
Contestants should be patient. No writing except 
the name and address of the sender should appear on 


| the back of the photograph, except when letter post- 


age is paid, and in every instance care must be taken 
to use the proper amount of postage. Photographs 
must be entered by the makers. Silver paper with a 
glossy finish should be used when possible. Mat- 
surface paper is not suitable for reproduction. Pho- 
tographs entered are not always used. They are 
subject to return if they are ultimately found un 
available in making up the photographic contest. 
Preference is always given to pictures of recent cur- 
rent events of importance, for the news feature is one 
of the chief elements in selecting the prize-winners. 
The contest is open to all readers of LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY, whether subscribers or not. 

N. B.— All communications should be specifically 
addressed to “* Leslie’s Weekly, 225 Fourth Avenue, 
New York.’” When the address ia not fully given, 
communications sometimes go to “ Leslie’s Maga- 
zine”’ or other publications having no connection 
with LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 





J.H.HYDE 


VICE PRESIDENT 


HENRY B.HYDE 


FOUNDER 


THE FRUIT ©. 


of your foresight now 


may be gathered just 
when you need it,if you 
take an Endowment in 


the Equitable Life Assur. |@% 


ance Society. 


« 
@, 
; ap > 


And meanwhile your 4: 
family is protected. ai) 


Apply to GAGE E. TARBELL. 2%° Vice President 


For full information fill out this coupon, or write 





THE EQUITABLE LIFE 
of the United States 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
Dept. No 23 


120 Broadway, New York. 


Please send me information 


soc sree Bhissccaess 


regarding an Endowment for 


years ol age. 
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Tl just eat it m elf.” 
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bait is tog good to use on the fish. 


Established (823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s 


IHE WiILSUN DIdLILLING CO, 
galtimore, Md. 


THE “SOHMER” HEADS THK | 


LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS 


SOHMER 
PIANOS | 


Schmer Building, Onty 2 


(renter Ne 


Sth BPO cor 22d St. Vor 


Rheumatism © 
Cured without 


Medicine 
Treatment FREE—On Approval 


Every reader of Lestie’s Weekiy can try FREEa 
pair of Magic Foot Drafts, famed all over the world for 
their cures of every curable kind ot rheumatism— 
chronic or acute, Muscular, Sciatic, Lumbago, Gout, 
etc., no matter where located or how severe. They 
almost always cure, so the makers decided to take 
all the risk. Try the Dratts. You don’t send a penny 
until you are satisfied with the help you get. They are 
safe and comlortable—tar better and surer than any 


medicine, 
TRADE nil 


| 








Magic Foot Drafts work like Magic Cured patients 
tell us they perform miracles. ‘They do not They are 
scientiic—logical. ‘The foot poresy the largest in the 
body, are located over rich nerve and vascular centers. 
The Draft on the foot acts through them-on. every inch 





of the body—curing Rheumatism no matter where lo. 
cated, Our booklet makes the reason clear. 68% of 
the nitrogen in the sweat absorbed by Magic Foot 
Dratts is in the torm of the p Urea (uric acid) 
which causes Rheumatism But we don’t ask you to 
believe even our t ind ot cure | patients—we will 
cure yon, It vou ive rheumatism, send us your 
name and we wi en! you + pair o! Magic Foot Drafts, 
free on appt vel. It you are sati-fied with the 
benefit receive en sen » One dollar tor the 
Dratts re t, keep your money Write to-day to the 
Magic F« ~ siggy toes oss pt RY 19, Oliver Bldg., Jack- 


son, Michigan. Send 





Nineteenth Year-—1884-1903 
American Academy of Dramatic Arts 


and Empire Theatre School 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT President 


A Technical tri Aning - Se hool tor the sti age chartered as 
private corporation by the Kegents of the University of 
the State of New York) in connection with Mr. Charles 
Frohman’s New York ‘Theatres and Companies. Ap- 
ply to 

E. P. STEPHENSON General Manager 


Carnegie Hall, New Yor 





GOOD INCOMES MADE 


Iyv selling our celebrated 
goods, 25 and 30 per cent. 
commission off. 
BEST and MOST c. 
ECONOMICAL 33 
1-lb. trade-mark red bags. 
God Coffees 12e. and 15e. 
Good Teas 30c. and 35c 
The Great American Tea Co., 
31-33 Vesey St , NewYork. 
P. O. Box 289. 





Massacuusetrs, NEWTON, 


MOUNT IDA SCHOOL, 


Six Miles from Boston. Home School for Girls 
and Young Women, College Preparatory and general 
courses. Beautiful and healthful situation. Golf, ten- 
nis. Canoeing on River Charles. Special advantages 
in Music and Art, Send tor illustrated catalogue. 
Grorce F, tid A. B. (Harvard), Principal. 








‘Burlington 


A TRIP TO 
CALIFORNIA 


If you have the time, there is no 
reason why you should not enjoy afew 
weeks or months amongst the flowers 
and oranges in California this winter, 
because the expense will not inter- 
fere with such a pla. 

You can get excellent board out 
there for from $7 a week up, and we 
can tell you how if you will se nd fora 
copy of our “California Folder,” which 
tells all about the country, the hotels 
and boarding houses. It contains a 
big map of the state, too. 

You can go to California via the 
ostinteresting roufe, in perfect com- 
fort and safety, all the way in charge 
of trained official of our company, if 
you Will join one of our personally con- 
ducted parties which leave every weck 
from Boston, Chieago and St. Louis, 

Drop me a postal and IT will send 
you complete information about these 
» uy ! les Ss. 





Address Ls S ,RUSTIS, Pass'r Traffic oe 
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Southwestern Limited —Best Train for Cincinnati and St. Lovis—NEW YORK CENTRAL. 
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MEDICAL OPINIONS OF 


BUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER 


- ‘ 
Strong Testimony From the Univer- 
” a * ee 
sity of Virginia. 
‘IT SHOULD BE RECOGNIZED AS AN ARTICLE OF MATERIA MEDICA,” 

James L. Cabell, M.D., A.M., LL. D., /ovmer Prof. Physiology and 
Surgery in the Medical Department of the University of Arison often Pres. 
of the National & in Uric Acid Diathesis is 
Board 9f Health: BUFFALO LITHIA WATER a well-known therapeutic 
resource. It should be recognized by the profession as an article of Materia Medica.”’ 

‘*¢NOTHING TO COMPARE WITH IT IN PREVENTING URIC ACID 
DEPOSITS IN THE BODY.’’ 

Dr. P. B. Barringer, Chairman of eee ulty and Professor of Physiology, 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va.: ‘‘Aftertwenty years’ practice I have 
no hesitancy in stating that for prompt re- 
sults I have found nothing to compare with BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 
in preventing Uric Acid Deposits in the body.”’ 

‘““I KNOW OF NO REMEDY COMPARABLE TO IT.”’ 


Wm. B. Towles, M. D., late Prof. of Anatomy and Materia Medica, Uni- 


versily of Va.: **In Uric Acid Diathesis, Gout, Rheumatism, Rheumatic Gout, 
Renal Calculi and Stonein the Blad- 


S > 
der, [knowot noremedy comparable to BUFFALO LITHIA WATER age 


Voluminous medical testimony sent on request. For sale by the general drug 
ind mineral water trade. 


PROPRIETOR. BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA. 








‘HERES TO A QUICE 
RUN.” 
It's a wise steward that fills his 
lockers with a goodly supply ot 


Dewar’s Scotch 


**Che Whisky of Distinction ’’) 
The number of empty Dewar’s 
Scotch Whisky bottles washed up 
on the beaches show that the average 
yachtsman knows a gvood thing and 
uses it. 











A YACHTING POSTER 


*Here’s to a quick run” (copyright, 


1903, by Frederick Glassup) is an original 
drawing by Carlton T. Chapman, shown 
herewith, Printed in four colors on heavy 


plate paper, without advertisement, and 
sent to any address on receipt of 10 cents 
in silver. Suitable for tramiog in club- 
house or home. 
FREDERICK GLASSUP 
Sole Agent for John Dewar & Sons, Ltd. 


1260 Bleecker Street. - New York 



















Ww ee CO. TROY,NY. 
L Al CUFFS 
ane i BEST 

BUY THEM. 


Cts Cait 


and LIQUOR HABITS CURED 
‘Thousands having failed else- 
| where have been cured by us. 


| Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. | 4, Lebanon, Ohio. 


“s. Kitchen Utensils 


HAVING THIS 


TRADE MARK 






L CHEAP RATES (siiriit w ettturt thud fae 


on household goods of intending settlers to the above 
States. Write for rates, -_—" uf Calif ornia, FREE, 


has ever been found in the enamel of Trans-Continental Freight Co. P 325 Dearborn St., Chieage. 











AGATE NICKEL-STEEL Direc de free to: all Pay whe n 
ro t n. Send no 

If substitutes are offered, write us- M AR R IAG F money for “partic ftive, ae int 

Sold by First-Class Department and House- -Fur- t, Dept. 39, Tekonsha, Mich. 





nishing Stores. Send for new Booklet. 


LALANCE & GROSJEAN MFG. CO. 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


GOUT & aoe Fo 


Usethe Great English Remedy 








BLAIR’S PILLS Es 
Safe, Sure, Effective. 50c. & $1. 
DRUGGISTS, or 224 William St., N. ¥ 


ASTHMA Cured to stay CURED. Health restored. 
BOOK 23A Free. Dr. Hayes, Buffalo, N. Y. 













SU!TABLE FOR WRITING IN EVERY POSITION 
GLIDE OVER ANY PAPER; NEVER SCRATCH 
OR SPURT 
Made of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BAaLt- 
-OINITED pensvare ahead of all others 
FOR EASY WRITING. 

Assorted sample box for 2§ cts. 


H. BAINBRIDGE & GO., 99 William $I., New Yoi¥, 


AND ALL STATIONERS, 
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PROPERTY OF 


THE MDDLETOWi CLUB. 


NOT Td BE two iLATZD, 
(OR TAXEN Facil THe BULCWNG. 
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PIONEER SQUARE, SEATTLE. WASH., WITH ITS REMARKABLE TOTEM POLE BROUGHT FROM ALASKA. 


Romans Photographic Company. 








“A Pure Cocoa of Undoubted Quality 
and Excellence of Manufacture ’”’ 


WALTER BAKER'S 


c- Dr. Goodfellow, of the London 
a A (Eng.) Technical College, in giv- 
e ing some hints concerning the 





sat proper preparation of cocoa, 


y sw says: 
A yey “Start with a pure cocoa of 


undoubted quality and excellence 
of manufacture, and which bears 
the name of a respectable firm. 


This point is important, for there 
| are many cocoas on the market 


‘ie. which have been doctored 
Tea by the addition of alkali, 


starch, malt, kola, hops, etc.”’ 





Examine the pacKage you receive and 
make sure that it bears our trade-mark 


Under the decisions of the U. S. Courts no other 
Cocoa is entitled to be labeled or sold as 
‘¢ Baker’s Cocoa.’’ 


Waller Baker & Co. LId. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 











OF MANY A MAN'S SUCCESS HAS 
BEEN HIS FIRST PAYMENT ON AN 
ENDOWMENT POLICY IN 

















IT MAY MARK THE COMMENCE- 
MENT OF YOUR GOOD FORTUNE 


2 
at ae 
Fahl 


WW rer wg 
4 Wa 4 me 
IF YOU TRY IT. ee. Ue 


Write today ~Tosioo, 
for Endowment Rates. 
at yourage | 
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F you are using Ivory Soap for the bath alone you 

are getting only part of the satisfaction that it 
gives. Its purity and quick, thorough action fit it 
for many purposes, and the safety with which it can 
be used on any surface gives it peculiar value as an 
all-round cleanser. Where snow-white freshness is 
required Ivory Soap is needed. 


IT FLOATS. 








Blue Ribbon 


The Beer of ua ity. The 
very life of the malt caught 


an held in absolute pur~ 
ity for your delectation. 
Sold everywhere. 











